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William Miner, and Deacon Dadley, say to 
such undeniable proofs of the "Squire’s “ pub- 
lic spirit” as these, even if he had, as no one 


quired that precise slope or angle for their pil- and it would be just as uncharitable and un- 
‘ lar which was necessary for the effectual sup- just to attribute the conduct of those who have 
Mad—mad as a March hare,” muttered] port of the nest. eschewed secession to a want of attachment to 


Colonel about her, for it pears to me he gets 


hext National more and more light-headed every day.” 
nocratic Com- 


be inserted. 
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ined th Two dollars per annum, payable in advance. ignorant crowd.” d parent distance, a quiet indifference, in presence | pretended to deny, kept ® grog-shop in days | Grannie Bean, while the person addressed as| the opening, and from it the pillar we raised Freedom, as to accuse those who have adopted 4 
ined the Advertisements not exceeding ten lines inserted three “Tt would be too tedious to trace the sources | of the ignorant and uninitiated. We shall no | gone by, and sold rum to his neighbors, until | Mabel went on to say— to a height of exactly ten feet, and was compo- it, of a love for schism. Each have their own # 

Ss thatthe ¢ mes ior one dollar; every subsequent insertion, twenty- | oF these works, and follow their catastrophes,” longer. cast-"down our eyes with the painful their fine farms j assed into his hands, and “Very poorly, Mary Dinnies. The Doctor | sed of a stack-like work of sticks. The nest views of duty, and, without attempting to de- i 

he previoua go se the na, whether cm: benineds observed Adrian. “I believe, that as the out- | consciousness that our secret will be read in } they and their children into the street or alms- | Says she can’t hold out but a leetle while lon-| then rested upon the top of it, and was per- | cide which are right, I state them to show * @ 

of the paper or for publication should be addressed to | W8rd representation of the soul’s inwaré life is | our confused manner; we will freely and openly | house? “ Such things were ¢ ary in those ger; and, considering all the circumstances, | | fectly secure. The labor which these very | that this is an open question, not by any means ‘ 

espass long G. BAILEY, Washington, D.c. | defective, if we could compare both, we might look each other in the face; for we can say to | days. Somebody else would hive done it if | don’t know as we can desire to have her. It’s ingenious and industrious birds had bestow-' to be decided either way by any authority y 
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J Say? why, 
nothing; that is, nothing which had any weight 
with the majority ; for we would not wish to 
have it inferred that anythingeould stop old 
Job and Widow Miner from having “their 
say,” or Deacon Dudley from speaking what 
he averred to be “the everlasting truth.” 

Never, perhaps, had Squire Pipperell’s popu- 
larity been greater than on this same old festi- 


all manner of strange stuff about seeing her 
mother, and the angels, and I don’t know 
what. And, then, the old man does get crazier 
and crazier every day —and, between them 
both, they say some queer things.” 
_ “No wonder,” returned Mary Dinnies, mu- 
singly. “It’s little 1 thought, when, a tailoress 
girl, I used to sew in his family week after 
week, and everything went on so prosperously 
and so happily that I sometimes envied them, 


Sixth street, a few doors south of Pennsylvania avenue. 


stance struck me as very curious. The entrance 
of the aperture in the wall was very nar- 
row ; the difficulty of conveying some of the 
larger sticks through it must have been conse- 

uently great. On examining the sticks, I found 
that each of them had been broken, or, rather 
cracked exactly in the centre, so that they could 
be doubled up. They were thus also the bet- 
ter adapted for the construction of the stack in 


very orthodoxy. It is for attempting to do this, 
that the late Convention and others like it de- 
serve the censure they have received. 

There is a fallacy lying at the root of the 
system of measures I have taken exception to, 
which seems plausible only at first view. It is, 
that the individuals constituting a religious so- 
ciety are partakers in and personally responsi- 
ble for the evils existing and tolerated within 
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from before the world, we can practice and 
enjoy in private, in undisturbed retirement to- 
gethet. The purest ~_ iness isthat which is 
unobserved by the world. Why shall we ex- 
pose ours to every eye? Too sensitive to im- 
part to you personally the true ground of my 
adherence to the views expressed, I declare 
them in writing; not, as you may perhaps sup- 
pose, that selfish considerations hinder me from 


the performer restrains our free judgment, 
limits our criticism, and embitters our pleasure 
with the art.” 
_ “You are right. It were unwise to intrude 
into the mysteries of the performance, when it 
pains us to express delight in the finished exe- 
cution as a whole; to disjoint its parts and pry 
into its source, that which awakens every 
thought within us, without our being able to 
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Count Sternhof, who had come up to the group. 
“Do you know if she is still living, and where 
she resides? ” 

Sternhof blushed. “No,” answered he, “I 
am not initiated in the circumstances of the 
family, who are so happy as to excite your in- 
terest.” 

“The woman is to be envied,” continued 
Erika, without heeding Sternhof. “What en- 
thusiasm there must be in the possession of 
such children. She has a demand on the grati- 
tude of the world.” 

“Very many mothers of such talented men 
are so simple,” said Seraphine, “that they do 
not know how to value their worth.” 

“Still I would like their simplicity, their un- 
assuming pretensions would seem so much the 
more engaging,” affirmed Erika. 

At this moment two persons came into the 
room, now almost vacant—an elderly female on 
the arm of a young, handsome man—and Stern- 
hof as well as Erika felt electrically moved. 
“ That is he,” sounded in the soul of the maiden, 
who’ remained immovable by the frame to 
which the new comers were approaching. 


secreted himself in the adjoining hall, but he 
had to remain as the protector of the young 
ladies, while the Minister’s lady wandered on 
with her nephew, who this day had good rea- 
son to be unusually complaisant and attentive. 


Erika knew not whether the strangers had 
gone over, or remained standing. She had not 
looked about, when the voice, that still sounded 
like music in her ears, was heard near her: 
“There, dear mother, here they have placed 
—— painting,” said Adrian to Mrs. Mil- 

er. 

She had noticed Baler, who had turned aside’ 
to speak to Seraphine, and she sought to con- 
ceal her emotion in consequence of this acci- 
dental meeting, by appearing to be taken up 
with the sight of her son’s greatly admired paint- 


the heat of the room and bustle of 


mystery. 
lady, when he had withdrawn. 


village preacher is to be given him? The 


course have the victory.” 

“ That would be very agreeable to me,” said 
Erika; “then we might hope to hear him oc- 
casionally, whereas he would be lost to us on 
the manor of Reichsfeld.” 

These words were spoken in so low a tone, 
that the Lady von Hochstein had no suspicion 
that a star had suddenly risen on the life’s fir- 
mament of her adopted daughter. She was 
rather led by Erika’s conduct to a false con- 


unintentionally disappointed him, as her only 
wish was to make him happy, while happy her- 
self. 

“Tt is strange that thou hast so great a like- 
ness to young Miiller,” said Globen, inflexibly 
persevering in this assertion, and thereby re- 
newing Sternhof’s ill temper, which had be- 
gun to evaporate by Erika’s blooming loveli- 
ness. “It is really wonderful, and peculiarly 
striking to-day, when the man is not in his 
robe. Truly, 1f he wore a beard, as thou dost, 
you would be mistaken one for the other.” 

Erika could not see the resemblance, for she 
looked Tess on the frm chun On the ithenrina- 
tion. In her view, Miller was a man too dif- 
ferent from Sternhof to be able to fix a resem- 
blance between them. She moreover felt not 
disposed to dispute with Globen on this point. 


lest she should sink, to an adjoining room. Her 
painful situation did not escape her son, but 
eople 
around, him were sufficient to account for it; 
and Mrs. Miller was thankful for this acci- 
dent, preventing the forcible rending of her 


“That was really young Miller, who lately 
preached in the cathedral,” said the Minister’s 
“T eongratu- 
late thee on this interesting acquaintance. Dost 
thou know that it is said the vacant place of 


Duke wishes it: and notwithstanding Prince 
Reichsfeld is much opposed, the former will of 


trace a picture that would appal you—but will 
treat no longer on the sad theme ; for I believe 


sibility of an open conference. 

“ But now, lest you should need a verbal in- 
terchange, and your heart were not fully satis- 
fied, I am willing, as soon as I have your suf- 
frage, to hire a room in the suburb, where we 


of the day. I shall depend on your wish in re- 
gard to the day on which you may wish to see 
me, and will also beg you to appoint the hour 
at which such interview may most suitably 
take place, without danger of discovery. As 
indeed I am alone, but not independent of a 
thousand little but important calls in society, 
you will find my desires reasonable, and will 
the rather yield to them, since in this man- 
ner only an undisturbed interview is possi- 
ble. Soon as I have your answer, I will pro- 
ceed to the accomplishment of my plan, and 
let you know the situation and number of the 
house that shall be designated for our visit in 
common. oe 


When Baler sealed this Jetter, and delivered 


Mrs. Miiller would coincide with his wishes, 
and give up her own. He supposed her to be 
too ignorant of the great city, and too timid, to 
walk so far without an attendant; and if she 
were to reject- his proposal, nothing would re- 
main for him to do, and no reproach would be- 
fall him. But he had mistaken, had too little 
value for, the feelings of a mother, or the per- 
sistence of hope of a loving heart. Mrs. Miil- 
ler had foe a réad the cunningly planned 
letter of her son, ere she was prepared for all. 
The judgment of the world, the opinion of the 
multitude, were of indifference to her. if only 
sie could succeed in reconciling Balerto an 
interview with his kindred, and she ceased not 
to hope for a satisfactory result of his frequent 
verbal promises. She therefore wrote him the 


I have said enough to deter you from the pos- 


can see and converse with each other any hour 


body else. 


a most agreeable man.” 
It is strange how opinions differ. 


nign, when he had praised her scholarship in 
the village school, (for our people, as is often 
the case in village politics, when they found 
him eligible to one office, had nominated him to 


when she met him on her way home from 
school, and he drew up his horse, and urged 
/ her to take a seat in his carriage, as he was 
going right past her house,” while he scanned 
her slight but beautiful!y rounded figure, until 
the bright blood rose anconsciously to her 
cheek and temples, and she involuntarily 
shrank away from him. But, then, Addy was 
a simple, ignorant village girl—nobody but old 
blind Tim Greene’s grand-daughter, if she was 
a beauty. 


Really, friends, it would have done your 
hearts good, and given you a conception of a 


you could have seen the Squ? he stood 
there by his gate, and let his eye range slowly 
over his broad acres, from Spencer’s to the 
river. But as his glance swept along the wind- 


’Squire Pepperell had not lived among us all 
his days for nothing. He had counted on ma- 
king this impression ; therefore his face was so 
yesplendent with self-satisfaction, as he leaned 
over the gate to shake hands for the second 
time with the Doctor and his newly-married 
wife, as they passed, that the somewhat hard 
temper of the lady melted beneath its influ- 
ence, backed by some very complimentary re- 
marks about the ladies in general, which he 
knew she would appropriate in particular, until 
she could not help observing to her husband, 
as they turned away, that she “ wondered how 
people could call Squire Pepperell proud and 
hard; it must be all envy, for he certainly was 


Little 


Addy Greene had often seen the same expres- 
sion on his face, even more unctuous and be- 


true festival face. (so to speak} fox 1 time, if 
; ‘as 


‘omens and warnings,” let us follow their 
gaunt old confrere to the forlorn chamber 
whither he had hurried. We use the word 
forlorn, but perchance a stronger term would 
be better ; for it were well if the unswept floor— 
the miserable bed—the tattered, stringless cur- 
tain before the window—the stained and dusty 
stand, holding cracked teacups and sticky- 
looking phials—the tarnished, broken-handled 
spoon, did not cause the most benevolent heart 
to turn away in disgust. 

Aye, it was a poor, mean, miserable place ; 
but so, also, was that stable at Bethlehem; and 
here, as there, lay a child—not watched over 
and guarded, alas! by that mother-love which 
hath lifted the curse from woman’s discrowned 
brow, and was consecrated afresh in the per- 
son of the Virgin Mother. No: there was no 
love here save the dim flame which gleamed 
and flickered in the heart of a feeble, half- 
crazed old man; and yet, no one could gaze on 
that meek, transparent face, so thin and wan, 
so patient, and serene, that looked out from 
those tumbled pillows, without feeling that 
something of the divine presence of Him who 


eternal home in heaven. A girlish, childish 
face it was, of some eight years old or so, and 
very beautiful too, with its blue eyes, deep and 
clear as inland seas, and the mass of sunny 
hair floating like a golden cloud above them. 
The old man spread his hoarded treasures 
upon a clean bit of paper before her, and, ga- 
zing wistfully into her eyes, pressed her to eat, 
in his broken, disjointed way. 

“Try a little bit of the wing, darling—just a 
little bit; wings are good for ‘sick folks,” he 
went on. “I remember, a bit of chicken’s wing 
was the first thing they let your mother eat, 
after she had the typhus faver. How are you 
ever to get strong and well again, if you don’t 
eat? There, that’s a good girl,” he added, as 
she made an effort to swallow a bit of the food. 
Meat makes folks strong and hearty, and when 


by the same spirit of sweeping denunciation 


ent day, which derive all their efficiency from 


views in regard to the Slavery question the 
sole test of personal piety, the decisive stand- 
ard of the character of a Christian church ; 
and to overlook all that has been done and is 
doing for the ultimate removal of this enor- 
mous eyil, if it be not done with the railroad 
speed or in the peculiar manner they desire. 

It was this spirit, which I perceived was 
prominent in the Convention, that I condemn- 
ed; and though my language, owing to my 


not the choicest, and some sentences were left 
open to criticism, I have yet to be convinced 
that the censures bestowed upon the extreme 
views, and the temper in which they were ad- 
vocated, in that Convention, were not substan- 
tially just. 

To the platforia upon which the Convention 
met, I made no objection. Called in a egtholic 
spirit. with the best intentions, it was designed 
to be a cordial union of earnest Anti-Slavery 
men of all opinions for free discussion. So far 
all was unobjectionable ; but there were posi- 
tions assumed as true, without anything like 
adequate proof, which led to much of the spirit 
of which I compiain, and which deserve & 
more thorough discussion, uninfluenced by per- 
sonalities, than they received, or are likely to 
receive, in such a gathering of ardent reform- 


censure, and the same may be said of other 
meetings of Abolitionists elsewhere, and of 
those of the Garrison party in Boston and New 
York. Of many of these it may be said, with 
too much truth, that they have been marked 


of the American Churches; the same disposi- 
tion to overlook the vast amount of good done 
by the great voluntary associations of the pres- 


the Evangelical Christianity of the age: the 
same disposition to make a deficiency of duty 
in regard to the removal of one great sin viti- 
ate all the good accomplished by a religious 
society; the same tendency to make certain | 


very eve of his betrayal, he joined with his 
disciples in celebrating the Passover, a Jewish 
ordinance. And though the Apostles, after his 
ascension, organized a new one, it was not on 
account of the intolerable depravity of the 
Jewish church, but because the time had fully 
come for a new dispensation, to supersede with 
its clearer light and purer ritual that of Moses 
and the Prophets. Had not. one tithe of the 
prevalent corruption at the time of Christ’s ad- 
vent existed—nay, more, had the Jewish 
church been a pure one, the Christian church 
would have taken its place, according to the 
predictions of a long succession of prophets. 

I need hardly refer to the great Reformers, 
Luther and Wesley; the one never left the 
Roman Church until he was excommunicated, 
and the other remained in the Church of Eng- 
land to his last day, laboring for its reforma- 
tion, and to a great extent not in vain. Were 
the Evangelical churches of this country any- 
thing like as corrupt as the Romish or English 
churches at the above periods, it might be a 
question whether secession and a new organi- 
zation were not best; but we believe no such 


branches of duty as deserving of consideration, 
in making up an estimate of Christian charac- 
ter, as that of faithfulness to freedom; and a 
sweeping condemnation of whole bodies of 
good men, without a charitable and fair esti- 
mate of their influence asa whole upon the 
world, is unfair and unjust. 

I regret any harshness of expression in my 
last letter, not intending to censure any indi- 
viduals, but must repeat my conviction that 
the extreme opinions and measures I reproba- 
ted, merit censure, no matter by whom advo- 
cated. 





STATE POLITICAL ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION 
IN INDIANA. 


This Convention met at Indianapolis on the 
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she also felt herself spoken to by this devout 
countenance. 

“TI bow before the artist who produced it,” 
was the answer. 


ed her. She would have passed from a theme 
too serious to be trifled with, and breathed 
more freely when she left the picture gallery, 
and rolled home alone in her carriage. 


“Ciara Mutyer.” 


Baler saw himself caught in his own net, and 
& new time of uneasiness broke in upon him. 





of Israel found it so in the by-gone ages. why 
should Solomon Pepperell be exempt? Life is 
pretty much the same thing now as then, we 


now,” he added, with a shiver, as a keen No- 
vember blast rattled the window-casing, and 
sent the dilapidated curtain floating banner- 
like out into the room. 


every form of expression, that the Churches, 
or rather the “Church organizations” of the 
land, were “wholly corrupt,” “unworthy of 
confidence,” were “not Churches of Christ,” 


Resolved, That the Platform adopted by the 
Buffalo Convention in 1848 is our Platform, so 
far as it is applicable at the present time, and 
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and suddenly it occurred to him that those 
were the same eyes that in church read him 
words from the soul, and whose glances rested 
on him like sunlight. Who might she be. this 
admirably magnificent appearance? Erika 
read the query in his manner. 

“T wish, as soon as it shall please him, to be 
acquainted with one who, whether poet, artist, 
or other man, has so affected me, that 1 would 
offer him my thanks. He has so attracted me 
that I desire to become known to him. Alas, 
I fear such wish will remain unfulfilled, since 
the most distinguished men are the most re- 
served, perhaps because forwardness and cu- 
riosity too oft annoy them,” observed Erika. 

“My son, for | am the mother of the young 
artist, is shy and reserved, yet without pride or 
presumption.” 

“Because perhaps he fears the wounds which 


in her manner did not escape him. “ My dear 
child,” said he, “I said a word or two about 
our approaching journey, and they are teazipg 
me with invitations for next week, which as yet 
I have neither declined nor accepted. First, 
the Duke Reichsfeld wishes us to spend a so- 
ciable evening with him; and as thou hast 
recently expressed the desire to be acquainted 
with the young preacher, Miiller, I believe such 
an evening would be very agreeable to thee, 
when thou canst to thy heart’s content dispute 
and philosophize, without being annoyed by 
invitations to dance, which are so unpleasant 
to thee ; for Hyppolith’s governor will not fail 
to be in this select circle.” 

Erika listened very attentively. “The Duke 
is very kind,” said she, “and we cannot with 
propriety suffer this invitation to be set aside. 
I am glad of that evening.” 


For the National Era. 
SOLOMON PEPPERELL’S THANKSGIVING. 


BY MARTHA RUSSELL. 
CHAP. I. 
*Squire Pepperell was a well-kept man—an 
exceedingly well-kept man, and a rather well- 
favored man, too, as no one would deny, that 
saw him, as he leaned over his front gate on 
Thanksgiving evening, and watched the car- 
riage that bere his only son and heir back to 
the busy life of the city. True, he was swar- 
thy, almost, as an Indian, and there was a hard- 
ness about the lines of his face that might sug- 
gest to a person of sensitive nerves and quick 
apprehension, the idea of dogged obstinacy, 
not to say cruelty, and a striking fullness about 
the ears and throat, that reminded one of the 
animal ; but, then, such people run away with 


door-yard, lay ‘the small green meadow, the 
very thought of which filled him with heavi- 
ness and displeasure, and made his other pos- 
sessions seem almost valueless in his eyes. It 
was like the vineyard of Naboth to Ahab, and 
he coveted it, not because it was “near his 
house,” but because it notched right into his 
territories, and the possession of it would bring 
them even with the river, to say nothing about 
its being a most excellent bit of land. There 
it lay, its sere, brown slopes looking even sunny 
and cheerful in that wintry atmosphere, and 
the dark frown deepened on his brow as he 
discerned, even at that distance, the figure of 
its owner, Nat Turner. who, poor and plagued 
and shiftless as he was, had had the impu- 
dence, more than once, not only to refuse his 
large offers for it, but to stand up and take 
an oath, to his very face, that “so long as he 
lived, never should he or any of his race possess 


ing up in his face with a singular blending of 
tenderness and anxiety, sorrow and joy, on her 
wan face. “Sit close by me, grandfather,” she 
said, after a pause—“ close here, so that I can 
look in your eyes; and now listen to me. Ah, 
your hand is almost as cold as mine,” she add- 
ed, as with her little shrunken fingers she at- 
tempted to draw it to her bosom. “I shall be 
quite well, grandfather, when summer comes, 
for then I shall be where they neither hunger 
nor thirst any more. I think I shall die, grand- 
father; [ have thought so a long time; and 
they will lay me by the side of grandmother’s 
grave, where we used to sit so often, on pleas- 
ant Sundays, last summer. But I shall not be 
there, grandfather; the minister told me all 
about it. He says I shall be with Jesus Christ, 
the Good Shepherd, who loves little children, 
and that I shall never be cold nor hungry nor 
tired any more; and | don’t know how it is, 


their communion, and thus wash their hands 
of all participation in the sin of Slavery, for 
which they-would be personally responsible as 
long as they seaiaeh in them. There can be 
no mistake here, as the language employed 
was decided, and definite to the dullest appre- 
hension. There was no labored attempt, it is 
true, to prove these positions; they were rather 
taken for granted, and so interwoven with the 
trains of thought of the speakers as to come 
out incidentally in some form in most of the 
addresses. The old churches were uniformly 
spoken of as corrupt, apostate, hopelessly wed- 
ded to Slavery ; the political parties placed in 
the same category, and secesszon, not purifica- 
tion or reformation, insisted upon as the sole 
remedy. 

Your Cleveland correspondent says a dis- 
crimination was made in favor of those 
churches which have “ taken a right position, 


the recently-adopted Constitution of this State 
is not only a palpable violation, but a direct 
contradiction, of the principles avowed in the 
first article of that instrument, and of the prin- 
ciples avowed in the Federal Constitution, 
which declare that all men are created equal ; 
that it is a most daring assumption of the pre- 
rogative of God, and an acknowledged attempt 
on the part of its framers to subvert His laws 
and regulations. 

Resolved, That this is not less the native land 
of the negro than the white man, and that a 
proposition to remove, by direct or constructive 
force, the former, (to any other country,) is in 
every way as unjust and impudent as would be 
& proposition to remove the latter. 

Resolved, That the “Fugitive Slave Act,’” 
enacted by the last Congress, is in derogation 
of the genius of our free institutions, an un- 
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“1 call that man peculiarly happy, to whom 
nature has given an indication where his ef- 
forts are to be exerted; to whom she has im- 
parted a decided talent, and withal has obvi- 
ated any error on his part,” said Adrian, join- 
ing in the conversation. “I might even assert 
that such a gift is dormant in every man, and 
that with many there requires only an occa- 
sion to call it forth. Wherefore the artist owes 


was freed from the everlasting raillery and tor- 
ment of Gloében. With aloud sigh he thfew 
himself, as usuai, on a sofa, and sank into deep 
meditation. ‘Fhe muscles of his face twitched 
with suffering. 

“Tt cannot, must not remain thus,” said he, 
half aloud; “the annoyance of this unnatural 
state of things undermines my health. Besides, 
how can I change it-without making myself 


day, and certainly no man among us had more 
reason to be thankful. At least, so said the 
good gossips, as they referred to the time when 
he had started in the world, with only the 
clothes on his back, and those none of the best, 
and compared it with his present position ; and, 
certes, if success in the accumulation of prop- 
erty be the criterion of prosperity, they were 
right; or, if a keen, shrewd brain, a heart of 


in most things, he kept this oath with dogged 
obstinacy. To besure, when Nat’s whole tribe 
of children took the scarlet fever, there was a 
fair prospect that he would be obliged to yield; 
but old Deacon Dudley stood ready to lend a 
helping hand; and the Doctor, like a “soft- 
hearted fool,” as the ‘Squire called him, gave 
in most of his bill, especially after little Nat 
died, so there was nothing left for him to do 


much; for I asked Mr. Geddes about it, and 
he said that in a little while you would come 
to me if you were good; and I told him you 
were good, grandfather—very good.” 

While the little one spoke, the old man’s 
wandering glance seemed to settle into one of 
calm intelligence, but it was only for a mo- 
ment; for now, with his gaunt hand passing 
caressingly over her golden locks, he said, ea- 


sition, and a faithful testimony, no one who 
heard the debates in the Convention can doubt: 
Was it intended to except from his “richly- 
merited censure” the numerous church mem- 
bers and ministers who deplore the existence 
of Slavery; who do not apologize for it; who 
openly condemn it; who would rejoice in its 
speedy extinction ; who entertain honest doubts 
as to the safety or propricty of instant eman- 


of legislative power without constitutional au- 
thority, and a monstrous exhibition of tyranny, 
injustice, cruelty, and oppression. 

Resolved, That the doctrine that any human 
law is a “finality,” and, as such, not subject to 
the examination of the people, and, if they de- 
sire it, to amendment or repeal, is not in ac- 
cordance with the faith and creed of the 
founders of our Government; and we, as friends 


: . : ° . = as f country, denounce such doctrine as most 
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consciousness of it.’’ 

“You believe, then, in an equal distribution 
of talents, and that our own weakness and use- 
lessness lie in wrong application and want of 
self-knowledge,” asked Erika. 

“Or in a wrong state of life,” answered 
Adrian. “How many, if born in another 


minded? Must I suffer any one who may 
think proper, to doubt of the legitimacy of my 
birth, and of the record of my baptism? Would 
I not by such a step most deeply degrade my- 
self?” Baler shuddered at the thought, that 
he who had, till now, been the distinguished, 
rich Count, of whose origin no man doubted, 


be set down as the choicest gifts in God’s great 
catalogue of blessings, then they were right. 
He had never doubted, or rather, in the whole 
sixty years of his existence, had never given 
himself time to doubt but what they were, and 
actually seemed to think that, in working out 
the problem of life, with money for a quotient, 


come into the village, and rented an office of 
him, to get hold of some claim on Turner, if 
possible, The little man thought he had par- 
tially succeeded, and it was the knowledge of 
this that partly neutralized the depth and 
blackness of the ’Squire’s frown, as he made 
his way into the house, and proceeded once 


where never a bit of sunshine comes; but old 
folks die first. See! I have lived to be over 
seventy. I don’t see how that can be,” he went 
on, musingly, “for I was forty-four the day you 
was born, Milly—we were both born the 10th 
day of June, and—you are so little, child. 1 
can’t make it out; but then my head gets 


that they cannot be personally responsible for 
this sin, or any other existing in the commun- 
ion of the Church, while they are bearing an 
open testimony against it, and using their in- 
fluence for its removal, prefer to retain their 
old connections, full of hope, gathered from 
the knowledge they have of the great amount 


Resolved, That the Whig and Democratic 
organizations have outlived the questions 
whith called them into life and organized their 
forces under their champions, and that they 
have therefore no apology for their existence, 
thus lengthened out beyond its time, but the 
traditionary reverence of their votaries for 
names under which they once battled. 
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ciall do we find this the case with artists, who, 
in their struggles with 


And Erika, the proud Countess Eisheim, that 
she should know his weak side, who as it were 


covered promontories from a sea of stiff iron- 
ray hair, to the toe of his well-polished boot, 


Dinner was over at the alms-house—T hanks- 


may turn up before that time? Wo may got 
back my property again,” he added, getting up 


action as to the measures best to be adopted for 
the extinction of Slavery or its separation 


lace and power; and that an unqualified and 
erefaced submission to the behests of slavery, 
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pany. In the presence of the latter, she show- 
ed remarkable restlessness. Her desire to 
speak to him conflicted with the fear of incur- 


accidents subject us are too hazardous to our 
mutual health, and the quiet of our mins, net 
to be of weightiest moment, and require some 


of any one in the place, and, though not “a 
professor,” always bought one of the highest 
seats in church, and had, at several times du- 


name—and the half dozen paralytic, rheumat- 
ic, broken-down souls, that made up the town 
poor, hobbled away from the table, some 


room where we were born. It’s strange how 
slow these lawyers are!” he said, musingly, as, 
almost exhausted by his vehemence, he again 


all, indeed, who do not adopt in its length and 
breadth the line of policy which these men 


their overthrow ; not only because they are fac- 
tions, but because they necessarily involve their 
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and that what maternal tenderness could not 
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confessed, however, that there was here and 
there, an old person, gifted with a stubborn 


been obtained. But these were old-fashioned 





count of the sermon, od he was the only one 
of their number who had been able to go to 
church,) while one tall, gaunt, white-haired 
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me on the 11th day of last May, and asked me 
to accompany him to Eaton College, to see a 


ful chapel attached to that college, ascended the 
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the enslaved of our own land against their ty- 
rannical holders. 
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Lieutenant Governor—Ebenezer B. Crocker, 
of St. Joseph county. 

Treasurer—John B. Seamans, of Tippecanoe. 

Secretary of State—Joshua C. Tibbets, of 
Jeferson. 

Auditor—Micajah C. White, of Hamilton. 

on of Public Instruction—Isaac 
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ELECTORAL TICKET. 

State at Large—Stephen C. Stevens, George 
W. Julian. 

District Electors—First district, James C. 
Veach ; second, Isaac S. Brammel ; third, John 
G. Craven ; fourth, Stephen S. Harding; fifth, 
Matthew R. Hull; sixth, Ovid Butler ; seventh, 
Abiathar Crane; eighth, Samuel A. Huff; 
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Weeks; eleventh, David W. Jones. 

The following persons were appointed a | 
State Central Committee, viz: 

George W. Julian, Centreville; Ovid Butler, 
Indianapolis; Stephen C. Stevens, Madison ; 
Stephen S. Harding, Milan ; Walter Edgerton, 
Spiceland ; C. F. Wiggins, ; M. C. White, 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
THURSDAY, JULY 1, 1852. 

((>~ As we are about entering upon another 
Presidential Campaign, and as we desire to 
leave no room for uncertainty or doubt as to 
the course of the Era, we ask the reader’s at- 
tention to a statement of its position, rela- 
tions, aims, and principles. 








OUR POSITION, RELATIONS, AIMS, AND PRIN- 
CIPLES. 


Several newspapers have recently styled the 
National Era “the great central organ” of 
the Abolitionists—others, the “ national organ 
of the Free-Soilers””—and a friend, whom we 
highly esteem, undertook lately to remonstrate 
with us concerning a certain point of policy, 
on the strength of supposed party relations. 

To correct misconception, we may as well ex- 
plain once more our position, relations, aims, 
and principles. 

The National Era is not entitled to the honor 
of being the organ of the Abolitionists. They 
are divided into many classes, and have no 
common organ. Few of them would eonsent 
to have the Era understood as their organ ; 
and certainly the Era could consent to occupy 
no such position. 

Nor is it the organ of the Free-Soilers, or 
Free Democratic Party. They have their 
own State organs, through which they speak 
authoritatively, and on the sphere of which we 
are unwilling to encroach. 

The Era is not the organ of any party, any 
organization, any body of men. ~ It has been 
founded by no Party, is sustained by no Party, 
does not pretend to speak by authority for any 
Party, acknowledges allegiance to no Party. 
It is owned and controlled absolutely by its 
editor, and may pursue whatever course it 
pleases, without violating any party engage- 
ments, for it has contracted none. 

It can therefore acknowledge no man’s right 
to call it to account, on the strength of sup- 
posed party relations. Anybody may contro- 
vert its doctrines, assail its position, question 
ita policy, arraign its consistency, charge it 
with disloyalty to the cause of Human Rights, 
but noone can denounce it for want of fidelity 


upon us. 

The subscribers to the paper are composed 
of Abolitionists, Free-Soilers, Anti-Slavery 
Whigs, Anti-Slavery Democrats, those who be- 
lieve that the Constitution is a covenant with 
death and an agreement with hell, those who 
believe that it is purely Anti-Slavery in its pro- 
visions, Party men and No-Party men, and 


any improvement in the Era, they have a right 
to suggest it: if they think we are in error, 
they have a right to say so: to their hints, sug- 
gestions, thoughts, argaments, expostulations, 
we shall always pay due respect; but, if we 
see proper to disregard them, we shall do so, 
without questioning their right to do just what 
they please—either continue their subscriptions, 
notwithstanding the difference of opinion, or 
withdraw them. 

So much for the position of the Era, and 
its relations to Parties and subscribers. In 
all respects, it is free and independent. 

In regard to the aims of the Era, we trust 
that it represents the sentiments of the majori- 
ty of the American People. 

Its first aim is, to relieve the Federal Gov- 
ernment from: all responsibility for the exist- 
ence of Slavery, by divorcing it from that sys- 
tem, and throwing its influence on the side of 
Human Freedom. This embraces within its 
scope the repeal of the act of Congress re-en- 
acting the slave code of the District of Colum- 
bia ; the repeal of the act regulating the coast- 
wise slave trade ; the repeal of the act relating 
to fugitives from service or labor, that subject 
being left by the Constitution to the several 
States; and the establishment of Personal 
Freedom, as thé universal, unchangeable law, 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government. 

To accomplish this aim, Federal political 
action is necessary. It concerns the People of 
the United States, and they must act in their 
national capacity. 

Some suppose that, as Parties are now con- 
stituted, the proper course is, for the Anti-Sla- 
very members of the old political organizations 
to continue in them, laboring faithfully to 
imbue them with Anti-Slavery sentiments, but 
always submitting when overpowered. Others, 
assuming that the domination of Slavery over 
these organizations is too strong to be broken by 
such a policy, and feeling-the inconsistency of 
supporting by vote what they denounce in word, 
look to independent, separate political action, 
which, uniting voice and vote for the Anti-Sla- 
very Sentiment, must command respect for its 
consistency, and present a political combina- 
tion of such power as shall neutralize, at first, 
partially, at last, completely, the influence of 
the Slaveholding Interest. 

With this class we more especially sympa- 
thize. Their policy, it seems to us, is simple 
consistent, truthful and sagacious. It relieves 
them from embarrassments, from contradic- 
tions, from temptations to double-dealing, and 
evasion ; it harmonizes their opinions and acts, 
their protests and their votes; gives promi- 
nence to the great object at which they aim, 
secures them respectful hearing, and places 
them in a position where, if they stand fast, 
they may extort concessions from the old or- 
ganizations, and constrain them to approximate 
their ground, at the same time that they 
strengthen the hands of those Anti-Slavery 
men who continue with their parties. 

Agreeing in general opinions with this class 
of independent voters, we still respect the mo- 
tives and sympathize with the Anti-Slavery 
efforts of those who think they can work to 
better purpose in their respective parties, Let 
every man be fully persuaded in his own mind. 
Were the Era a party organ, it might de- 
nounce them: were its chief ambition directed 
to winning adherents to the Free Soil organi- 
zation, it might forget. the common aim of all 
classes of political Anti-Slavery men, in the 
effort to make them all think and act alike. 
But while attaching due importance to our fa- 
sions, and by fair methods, striving to induce 
others to follow it, we shail not fail to commend 
and sustain Anti-Slavery sentiment and effort, 


ed; and never, we trust, shall we be guilty of 
the folly of charging those, as the worst ene- 
mies of our course, who, while agreeing with 
us in aim, differ from us in policy. 

Organizations are useful, but the Individual 
Man is higher than any organization. No 
good to be attained by organization can pay a 
man for the loss of his individuality. Let him 
use party as an instrument, not be used by it 
asa slave. Let him be true, first to himself, 
then to whatever organization he may choose 
to sustain. Truth and Right are the exclusive 
property of no party; in all parties, all or- 
ganizations, you will find portions of them, and 
wherever you find them, you are bound to ac- 
knowledge and sympathize with them. 

For this reason, when we undertake to ex- 
amine the action and position of parties, we 
shall. not be governed by a reference to the 
question, how we may best subserve the pur- 
poses of a Free Soil organization, or rally 
voters under our banners. The first question 
is, What is True—what are the Facts? It 
would be easy to denounce both the old politi- 
cal parties, as occupying precisely the same 
ground in relation to Slavery—both their plat- 
forms and their tickets as equally bad—and it 
might tend to swell the number of voters for a 
third party and its ticket. If the Era were a 
mere party organ, it might pursue this course ; 
but it is not. Its first duty is to tell the Truth, 
the whole Truth, and nothing but the Truth, 
cut where it may, hurt or profit whomsoever it 
may. 

If we find anything in the platform of the 
Democratic party on the subject of Slavery, 
less objectionable than in that of the Whig 
party, we shall say so, and vice versa. Why 
not? We aim at the establishment of a prin- 
ciple, not of a party. We wish to multiply 
converts to our way of thinking, as one means 
of reaching the great aim we have referred to, 
but we also desire to do what we can, in the 
way of supplying useful facts and hints to our 
friends who still continue to act in their old 
organizations. 

One party platform or one party ticket may 
not be quite so obnoxious as the other; but 
that is really a matter of small moment, so 
long as both are pledged to maintain a pro- 
slavery system of measures, as essential to their 
“nationality.” Both are thus pledged—neither 
has made any concession that can justify 
those who believe in the policy of independent 
political action, in voting for its nominations. 

Our friends will see from this exposition what 
& poor party organ the Era would make. All 
it aspires to be, is, an humble ally of Anti-Sla- 
very men, whether acting with the old parties, 
or in an independent combination; its judg- 
ment approving of those who maintain the lat- 
ter policy, while its cordial sympathies embrace 
both classes. 

So much for the political aim of the Era, as 
it respects Slavery, and the methods by which 
it proposes to reach it. 

Another principal (though not political) aim 
of the Era is, the abolition of Slavery in the 
South ; not by Federal political action, because 
the Federal Government has no constitutional 
power to act on the question, bnt by a free and 
full discussion of the subject of Slavery, in its 
relations to the interests of the slaves, of the 
masters, of the non-slaveholders ofthe South, 
of the country, of the cause of Republicanism, 
of Civilization generally, with the hope of co- 
operating with other peaceful and moral agen- 
cies in promoting the growth of an Anti-Sla- 
very Sentiment in the Southern States, which 
shall finally embody itself in voluntary legis- 
lation in favor of Emancipation. 

This, after all, is the great aim of the Na- 
tional Era, so far as the Question of Slavery is 
concerned; and in the prosecution of this ob- 
ject it has always held, and will always beld, 
inviolate, the doctrine of State Rights, never 
claiming for the Federal Government the exer- 
cise of a doubtful power, but asserting for the 
States in which Slavery exists, the exclusive 
right to legislate upon the subject. 

The other aims of the National Era, like 
those just stated, are thoroughly Democratic. 
Adopting the language of our Prospectus for 
1850, we still hold, and at proper times are 
prepared to maintain— 

That the Federal Constitution ought to be so 
amended as to place the election of President 
in the hands of the People, directly, and to 
limit his term of office to four or six years, making 
him thereafter ineligible ; and to be still fur- 
ther amended so as to give to the People of the 
several States the election of their United 
States Senators, changing the term of office 
from six to four years: 

That the Post Office Department ought to be 
separated from the Chief Executive, the Post- 
master General and all the local Postmasters 
being elective by the People, and the power of 
removal for just and sufficient cause lodged in 
the hands of the Postmaster General: 

That postage on all newspapers of a certain 
size, for all distances, should be one cent; on 
all letters, under half an ounce, for all distan- 
ces, two cents prepaid; that the franking priv- 
ilege should be abolished ; and negotiations be 
instituted for the purpose of securing free ex- 
changes, within reasonable limits, between the 
newspapers of Europe and the United States, 
and a reduction to the lowest point possi- 
ble in the postage on letters passing between 
foreign countries and our own: 

That the public lands should be held as a 
trust for the benefit of the People of the Uni- 
ted States, to be granted in limited quantities 
to actual settlers who are landless : 

That the homestead ought to be exempt from 
sale or execution for debt: 

That restrictions on commerce among the 
several States, and between all nations, ought 
to be removed : 

That Congress ought to make due appropri- 
ations for improvements demand by the inter- 
ests of commerce with foreign nations, or among 
the States, provided they be not purely local in 
their benefits, and be not proper subjects for 
State or individual enterprise. 

And we further maintain, in view of recent 
events in Europe, that it is thé duty of the 
Federal Government, in all its relations to 
foreign Powers, to be true to the Democratic 
Principle, and by every peaceful means to 
throw its influence in favor of the Democratic 
Cause throughout the world. 

Finally, as it regards the Principles of the 
Era, we cannot present them more clearly than 
in the following summary, which we prepared 
a few months since : 

We believe— 

In the unity and common origin of the hu- 
man race : 

In the doctrine that God made of one blood 
all the nations of men, to dwell upon all the 
face of the earth: : 

In the golden rule—“Do unto others as ye 
would that others should do unto you:” 

In the Higher Law—“It is better to obey 
God than man :” - 

In Liberty, as the fundamental condition of 
Human Progress and Perfection : , 

In Law, as the Defence, not Destroyer, of 
Liberty : 

In Order, as the result of Liberty established 
and protected, not subverted, by Law: 

In the American Union, not as an end, but 
as a means—a means to the establishment of 
Liberty and Justice, worthy of support only so 
long as it shall answer these great ends. 


“That all men are created equal: 

“That they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights: d 
“That among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness: 

“That to secure these rights Governments 
are established among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed : 
“That whenever any form of Government 
becomes destructive of these ends, it is the 
right of the People to alter or to abolish it, 
and to institute a new Government, laying its 
foundation on such principles and organizing 
its powers in such form as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their safety and happi- 
ness.” 

We hold these Truths to be applicable at 
all times, to all men, of whatever clime or 
complexion, and are therefore the uncompro- 
mising foe of all forms of Slavery, personal, 
political, spiritual, whether at home or abroad ; 
and the advocate of all laws and usages havy- 
ing a tendency to equalize the conditions of 
all men, to secure to all equal opportunities for 
the enjoyment of liberty, acquisition of proper- 
ty, and pursuit of happiness. 

These are the principles that have controlled 
and will continue to control us in conducting 
the National Era, which is responsible for no 
Party, as no Party is responsible for it, owing 
allegiance alone to God and Humanity. 





THE TWO PLATFORMS. 


The question arose in the late Democratic 
Convention, whether the platform of doctrines 
and measures to be adopted by that body 
should precede or follow the nominations. Af- 
ter full discussion, it was resolved that it should 
follow; and a Committee on Resolutions was 
accordingly appointed. It soon agreed upon 
a platform, and intimated its willingness to re- 
port, but the Convention preferred to complete 
its nominations. Meantime, it was every- 
where understood that it had fully endorsed 
the Compromise and Fngitive Law. The re- 
port was made Saturday afternoon, pending 
the balloting for a VicePresidential candidate. 
Every State, as we know from the ballotings, 
was represented at that time in the Conven- 
tion. Some of the delegates, it is asserted, had 
jeft ; but admitting this fact, it proves nothing 
except assent to the adoption of the platform. 
They never would have deserted their posts, 
had they been heartily opposed to it. The re- 
port was taken up, read by B. B. French, who 
can generally make himself understood in a 
crowd; the part relating to the Compromise 
was read twice, and vociferously applauded ; 
and the entire platform was then adopted, with 
but a few dissenting voices. The Committee 
appointed by the Convention to notify Mr. 
Pierce of his nomination, referring to what it 
calls the “cardinal principles” of the Demo- 
cratic party, says— 

“The Convention did not pretermit the duty 
of reiterating those principles, and you will 
find them prominently set forth in the resolu- 
tions it adopted. To these we respectfully in- 
vite your attention.” 

Mr. Pierce, in his reply, says— 

“T accept the nomination upon the platform 
adopted by the Convention, not because this 
is expected of me as a candidate, but because 
the principles it embraces command the approba- 
tion of my judgment ; and with them I believe 
I can safely say there has been no word nor act 
of my life in conflict.” 

If Mr. Pierce be elected, he will be elected 
upon that platform, and his Administration 
will be conducted in accordance with its prin- 
ciples. 

In the Whig Convention, the adoption of the 
platform preceded the nomination. It was 
first framed in a Southern caucus, then sub- 
mitted to the Convention, and by it referred to 
its Committee on Resolutions, which reported 
it with a few modifications. The Convention 
was full—nobody could mistake the terms of 
the resolutions—everybody was profoundly in- 
terested in knowing what they were. A strug- 
gle was made against their adoption, but the 
previous question cut it short, and the States 
being called, the platform was adopted, there 
being sixty-six votes in the negative. 

General Scott was then nominated, and in 
a telegraphic letter, read by Mr. Jones of Ten- 
nessee, says, “I accept the nomination, and 
with it the platform.” 

Now, the Whig Press or Party in particular 
localities may repudiate the resolutions thus 
adopted; the Democratic Press or Party in 
particular locations may protest against the 
resolutions of their Convention ; all this does 
not alter the fact, that the resolutions adopted 
at Baltimore by the National Whig Conven- 
tion constitute the sole platform of the Na- 
tional Whig organization ; that the resolutions 
adopted at Baltimore by the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention constitute the sole platform 
of the National Democratic party ; that Gen- 
eral Scott and Mr. Graham having accepted 
the Whig platform, are bound by it. and Mr, 
Pierce and Mr. King having accepted the 
Democratic platform, are bound by it; that 
whoever votes for the former votes for his plat- 
form, and whoever votes for the latter votes 
for his platform ; for each by his own act and 
declaration is the full representative of the 
principles and policy it asserts. 

That the Democrats and Whigs may see dis- 
tinctly what they vote for in relation to Sla- 
very, when they vote for their respective can- 
didates, we place in juxtaposition the Demo- 
cratic and Whig resolves on the subject : 

DEMOCRATIC RESOLVES, 


“ Resolved, That Congress has no power un- 
der the Constitution to interfere with or con- 
trol the domestic institutions of the several 
States, and that such States are the sole and 
proper judges of everything appertaining to 
their own affairs not prohibited by the Consti- 
tion. That all efforts of the Abolitionists or 
others made to induce Congress to interfere with 

uestions of Slavery, or to take incipient steps 
in. relation thereto, are calculated to lead to the 
most alarming and dangerous consequences, and 
that all such efforts have an inevitable ten- 
dency to diminish the happiness of the People 
and endanger the stability and permanency of 
the Union, and ought not to be countenanced 
by any friend of our political institutions. 

“ Resolved, That the foregoing proposition 
covers and was intended to embrace the whole 
subject of slavery agitation in Congress, and 
therefore the Democratic party of the Union, 
standing on this national platform, will abide 
by and adhere to a faithful execution of the acts 
known as the Compromise measures, settled by the 
last Congress—the act for reclaiming fugitives 
from service or labor included, which act being 
designed to carry out an express provision of the 
Constitution, cannot with fidelity thereto be re- 
pealed or so changed as to destroy or impair its 
efficiency. 

WN Resolved, That the Democratic party will 
resist all attempts at renewing, in Congress or 
out of it, the agitation of the slavery question, 
under whatever shape or color the attempt 
may be made.” 

WHIG RESOLVE. 

“8. The series of acts of the Thirty-first Con- 

ess, commonly known as the Compromise or 
Tajustment, (the act for the recovery of fugi- 
tives from labor included,) are received and ac- 
quiesced in bythe Whigs of the United States 
as @ final settlement, in principle and sub- 
stance, of the subjects to which they relate ; 
and, so far as these acts are concerned, we wi 
maintain them, and insist on their strict en- 
forcement, until time and experience shall de- 
monstrate the necessity of further legislation 
to guard agajnst the evasion of the laws on the 
one hand, and the abuse of their powers on 
the other—net impairing their present effi- 
ciency to carry out the uirements of the 
Constitution ; and we depcecehe all further agi- 
tation of the questions thus settled, as danger- 














ju whatever organization jt may he manifest. 


“We hold these Truths to be self-evident— 


ous to our peace, and will discountenance all 


efforts to continue or renew such agitation, 
whenever, wherever, or however made ; and we 
will maintain this settlement as essential to the 
nationality of the Whig Party and the integri- 
ty of the Union.” 

It cannot be said with any truth, that these 
resolutions are subordinate, or unimportant. 
The entire action of both Conventions turned 
upon their passage. They were insisted upon 
as the principal resolutions, presenting the 
most important issues to the country. Their 
rejection would have prevented any nomina- 
tion, and broken up both Conventions. Their 
adoption was made the necessary condition to 
co-operation between the Northern and South- 
ern sections of the two Parties, so that they 
now constitute the real bond of union between 
them, the groundwork and badge of what 
is called their Nationality, and Scott and 
Pierce are their candidates in virtue of this 
bond. 

Can our anti-slavery friends in the old par- 
ties controvert this presentation of their posi- 
tion ? 





The National Era—the Abolition journal in 
this city—in its comments on the resolutions 
adopted by the Whig Convention which nomi- 
nated Genera! Scott, says of the Fugitive Slave 
Law and slavery agitation : 

“The question is clearly left open, and the 
Whig resolutions contemplate two ways in which 
it might be legitimately renewed: in one for 
the purpose of amending the law, so as to pre- 
vent evasion , in the other, of so amending tt as 
to correct abuse. The opponents and supporters 
of the law are left equally at liberty to agitate 
this subject.” 

Such is the view of the metropolitan organ 
of abolitionism; and it should be borne in 
mind that the expression which furnishes a 
foundation for this view was not in the original 
resolutions Sree by the Southern dele- 
gates. And it should be remembered, also, 
that it is in both versions of the platform. The 
Evra was prompt in assailing Gen. Pierce; but 
as yet it has not uttered a word against Gen. 
Scott’s nomination. And inasmuch as it be- 
lieves that the Whig platform gives more scope 
for anti-slavery.agitation than the Democratic 
platform does, we presume it will urge the 
election of Gen. Scott, if the Pittsburg move- 
ment should prove a failure. 

Washington Union. 

The Republic corrects this garbling, as fol- 
lows: 

Turning to the National Era, we discover 
that to the sins of misrepresentation in connec- 
tion with the Convention, the Union now adds 
the sin of misquotation. It is possible that in 
misrepresenting the relative positions of Gag. 
Scott and Governor Johnston, the Union acted 
under a mistake resulting from forgetfulness. 
That plea is, at all events, open to our contem- 
porary; but for the misquotation there can be 
no excuse. It is flagrant and indefensible. 
Here are the remarks of the Era on the two 
platforms : 

“ The resolutions agree in regard to the Fu- 
gitive Law. Both contain a pledge to its ‘faith- 
ful execution,’ or, what is the same thing, its 
‘strict enforcement.’ Neither excludes amend- 
ment; both admit of the possibility of amend- 
ments, provided they do not ‘impair the efli- 
ciency’ of the law. Neither asserts the prin- 
ciple of finality. as it respects the law; conse- 
quently, it is not regarded asa ‘final settle- 
ment’ of the question of the rendition of fugi- 
tive slaves. The question is clearly left opea, 
and the Whig resolutions contemplate two 
ways in which it might be legitimately re- 
newed—in one, for the purpose of amending 
the law, so as to prevent evasion ; in the other, 
of so amending it as to correct abuse. The 
opponents and supporters of the law are left 
equally at liberty to agitate this subject. 

“As it respects the Compromise measures, 
(not including the Fugitive Law,) the resolu- 
tions substantially agree. Neither expresses any 
opinion conceming their merits; both pledge 
acquiescence in them. One resolve pledges the 
Democratic party to abide by and adhere to a 
‘faithful execution of, that series of acts—the 
other declares that they ‘are received and ac- 
quiesced in by the Whig party of the United 
States as a settlement, in principle and sub- 
stance, of the dangerous and exciting questions 
which they enrbrace.” All that this declara- 
tion means, finds its entire equivalent in the 
brief phrase of the Democratic resolve, ‘to 
abide by.’” 

The Pittsburgh Convention will be held, and 
a nomination will be made. If, as we expect, 
we shall be able to approve of it, and of the 
Principles on which it shall be made, we in- 
tend to support it: otherwise, we shall not. 

Whatever it may do, we shall not support 
either of the nominations of the old parties, 
because, as our political actiom is directed with 
a view to sanction and give success to certain 
principles, we must oppose any nomination 
hostile to them. 

The Union need not trouble itself about our 
course : we shall never be caught fighting under 
the banner of Slayery, or contradicting our 
sentiments by our votes. 





THE NATIONAL ORGAN SET TO SECTIONAL 
MUSIC. 


The Era is becoming “quite popular “down 
South ;” the Southern Democrats seem inclin- 
ed to adopt it as one of their organs. The 
South Side (Va.) Democrat copies in full our 
record of General Pierce, and admires the re- 
search displayed in making it up. The Rich- 
mond (Va.) Examiner announces its intention 
to publish it in the course of the campaign, as 
the best electioneering document that can be 
circulated in the South. 

This may be quite politic in journals whose 
circulation is confined to the South, but we 
confess we cannot see the sagacity of our neigh- 
bors of the Washington Union in pursuing a 
similar course. Quoting our record, it says— 

“The National Era, the well-known national 
organ of the Abolitionists and anti-sl4very agi- 
tators of the country, in a very elaborate ar- 
ticle, the whole material portion of which we 
copy in to-day’s paper, traces from the record 
the whole course of General Pierce on this sub- 
ject during the whole period of his service in 
Congress, both as Representative and Senator. 
The sEra gives us his votes and his words 
through a long period of anti-slavery agitation 
in Congress, and there is not a single vote nor 
a single expression which any patriotic friend 
of Gen. Pierce would wish to change. They 
prove incontestably that from the very first, 
and with a truly prophetic-insight, Gen. Pierce 
comprehended all the bearings of the question, 

lanted himself in a position upon it which the 
Danstoresy of the country has now with im- 
mense unanimity declared to be the true posi- 
tion. He was opposed to giving to Abolition 
fanaticism the advantage of an issue on the 
naked question of the right of petition. He 
was still more strenuously and firmly opposed 
to permitting fanatics to pervert the right of 
petition into an instrument of anti-slavery agi- 
tation. His policy, therefore, was and his votes 
were given to receive their petitions, and lay 
them on the table at once, and without debate, 
never more to be heard of.” 


The Union has evidently forgotten that there 
is such a place as “the North.” In its elec- 
tioneering for its favorite candidate, it recog- 
nises but one section, one interest—the South 
and Slavery. 

We have under our eye another specimen of 
this kind of electioneering. After the nomi- 
nation of Scott, it proclaims that it is the tri- 
umph of Sewardism. Seward is in the coun- 
sels of Scott—he has never repudiated his fel- 
lowship or denied his influence. Besides, his 
nomination was resisted in the Convention by 
the South, tothe very last, and was finally 
carried by a sectional vote—the vote of the 
North. Thus it holds forth, and exclaims: 

“No man ean now truly deny that in this 
result Mr. Seward and his alliesare in the as- 
cendant, and that if General Scott be elected, 
the control of the Whig and of the Ex- 
ecutive Government will be in their hands. 
There is not an Abolitionist nor a bigot of sec- 
tional fanaticism in the country who will not 
‘breathe freer and deeper when he learns this 
result.’ ” . . 





Now, this kind of paragraphing may answer 


for the South, but has the Union no Northern 
readers *~ Suppose it should succeed in convine- 
ing the masses in New York State, that Gen. 
Pierce is the Slavery candidate, that he has al- 
ways been and always will be obedient to the 
exactions of slavery, that Gen. Scott was nomi- 
nated by Northern yotes, in defiance of all 
Slaveholding Opposition, and in full view of the 
fact that he does admit to his intimacy Wm. 
H. Seward, that “arch agitator” on the ques- 
tion of Slavery, will the chances of Mr. Pierce 
be increased? Does it really suppose the good 
people of New York are to be won over to 
Pierce, by proving him a deadly foe ‘to their 
peculiar sentiments, and General Scott tole- 
rant towards them? 

The truth is, the Union, if it has not become 
oblivious of “the North,” has been led by the 
conduct of such men as John Van Buren and 
Henry B. Stanton to the belief that the North- 
ern people are without Principles or Senti- 
ments, under the domination of mere party or 
personal considerations, 

For the National Era. 
SONNET. 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Poet of Nature and Philosophy ! 
Clear-headed statesman, friend of human kind, 
Long life and honor to the nonesuch mind 
Where wit and wisdom, taste and toil agree— 
A classic whole of manly dignity ! 
A genius calm, majestic, pure, and bright— 
A wisdom clear as empyrean light— 
A poet’s love of Truth and Liberty! 
O si¢kly, sinful souls, of rhyming guild— 
Ranting or puling—aimless, useless, vile ! 
Pause mid the airy castles that ye build, 
The worse than triftes which your thoughts:be- 
guile, 
Look to the plage true Genius holds alone, 
And learn to feel the stigma of your own! 


I. H. J. 





Centreville, Indiana. 





UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 


Copies of this work are for sale at the office 
ofthe National Era, on 7th street. Price—in pa- 
per covers, $1; cloth, $1.50; cloth, full gilt, $2. 

Persons at a distance of not over 500 miles 
can have this work in paper covers mailed to 
them, free of postage, on addressing L. Clephane, 
at this office, and enclosing $1 in money and 
27 cents in post office stamps—over 500 miles 
the postage will be 54 cents. 





ACCEPTANCE OF THE NOMINATION BY GEN. 
SCOTT. 


The National Intelligencer contains the for- 
mal acceptance by General Scott of the nomi- 
nation of the Whig Convention. 

Mr. Chapman, President of the Convention, 
in a note dated June 22d, notifies him of his 
nomination, and encloses to him a copy of the 
resolutions passed by that body. Gen. Scott, 
in his reply, dated Washington, June 24, says: 


“Not having written a word to procure this 
distinction, I lost not a moment, after it had 
been conferred, in addressing a letter to one of 
your members, to signify what would be, at the 
proper time, the substance of my reply to the 
Convention, and [ now have the honor to repeat, 
in a more formal manner, as the occasion just- 
ly demands, that I accept the Nomination with 
the Resolutions annexed. 

“The political principles and measures laid 
down in those resolutions are so broad that but 
little is left for me to add. I therefere barely 
suggest, in this place, that should I, by the 
partiality of my countrymen, be elevated to the 
Chief Magistracy of the Union, I shall be ready, 
in my connection with Congress, to recommend 
or to approve of measures in regaad to the 
management of the public domain, so as to se- 
cure an early settlement of the same favorable 
to actual settlers, but consistent, nevertheless, 
with a due regard to the equal rights of the 
whole American people in that vast national 
inheritance ; and also to recommend or approve 
a single alteration in our naturalization laws, 
suggested by my military experience, viz: giving 
to-all foreigners the right of citizenship who 
shall faithfully serve, in time of war, one year 
on board of our public ships, or in our land 
forces, regular or volunteer, on their receiving 
an honorable discharge from the service. 

“In regard to the general policy of the Ad- 
ministration, if elected, [ should, of course, look 
among those who may approve that policy for 
the agents to carry it into execution, and I 
should seek to cultivate harmony and fraternal 
sentiments throughout the Whig party, with- 
out attempting to reduce its members, by pro- 
scription, to exact conformity to my own views. 
But I should, at the same time, be rigorous in 
regard to qualifications for office—retaining 
and appointing no one, either deficient in ca- 
pacity or integrity, or in devotion to liberty, to 
the Constitution, and the Union. 

“Convinced that harmony and good-will be- 
tween the different quarters of our broad coun- 
try is essential to the present and future inter- 
ests of the Republic, and with a devotion to 
those interests that can know no South and no 
North, I should neither countenance nor toler- 
ate any sedition, disorder, faction, or resistance 
to the Law or the Union, on any pretext, in 
any part of the land; and I should carry into 
the civil administration this one principle of 
military conduct—obedience to the Legislative 
and Judicial departments of Government, each 
in its constitutional sphere, saving only, in re- 
spect to the Legislature, the possible resort to the 
veto power, always to be most cautiously exer- 
cised and under the strictest restraints and ne- 
cessities. 

“Finally, for my adherence to the principles 
of the Whig party, as expressed in the resolu- 
tions of the Convention and herein suggested, 
with a sincere and earnest purpose to advance 
the greatness and happiness of the Republic, 
and thus to cherish and encourage the cause 
of constitutional liberty throughout the world— 
avoiding every act and thought that might in- 
yolve our country in an unjust or unnecessary 
war, or impair the faith of treaties, and dis- 
countenancing all political agitation injurious 
to the interests of society and dangerous to the 
Union—I can offer no other pledge or guaran- 
ty than the known incidents of a long public 
life, now undergoing the severest examination.” 


We learn from the foregoing that General 
Scott accepts the Compromise measures, inclu- 
ding the Fugitive Law, as “a final settlement 
in principle and substance of the subjects to 
which they relate ;” that he “will maintain 
them, and insist on their strict enforcement, 
until time and experience shall demonstrate 
the necessity Of further legislation to guard 
against the evasion of the laws on the one 
hand, and the abuse of their powers on the 
other, not impairing their present efficiency 
to carry out the requirements of the Constitu- 
tion: ” that he deprecates and “ will discounte- 
nance all further agitation of the questions thus 
settled, as dangerous to our peace;” that, 
should he be elected, he will not be governed 
in the appointments to office, bya proscriptive 
policy, but will bestow his favors upon those 
who approve of the general policy of his Ad- 
ministration, without requiring exact conform- 
ity to his own -views; that he is favorable to 
the policy of the Homestead bill, and of making 
our Naturalization Laws more favorable to 
foreigners, and that he entertains the views 
prevalent among Whigs concerning the use of 
the Veto power. 

It seems, therefore, that in the judgment of 
General Scott, time and experience have not 
yet demonstrated the necessity of any altera- 
tion in the Fugitive Law—a law without war- 
rant in the Constitution—a law which outrages 
common sense and every principle of law—a 
law passed in™ opposition to thesPublic Senti- 
ment of the section in which it was intended 
specially to operate—a law which cannot be 
enforced without violence, and must operate as 
an element of perpetual irritation and agita- 
tion North and South. It was an uncalled for, 
unauthorized law—it is a brutal and bloody 
law—it requires neither time nor experience 





to demonstrate the necessity of its repeal, and 
General Scott ought to know this. * 





TROUBLES ON THE RIO GRANDE—FUTURE 
ANNEXATION. 


Causes are at work on our Southwestern 
border, which will probably result in the an- 
nexation of more territory in that quarter. 
When the Anglo-American race was brought 
into immediate juxtaposition with the semi- 
civilized races inhabiting the border provinces 
of Mexico, what could be expected? We are 
superior in energy, intelligence, enterprise— 
the spirit of domination and aggression is con- 
stantly urging us to overleap our bounds, and 
trespass on the rights of our weaker neighbors ; 
and these attributes especially characterize the 
frontier population on our Southwest. Their 
respect for law and order is by no means pro- 
verbial ; and they cherish a most profound con- 
tempt for all other races. Besides,-the pro- 
tracted struggle between Texas and Mexico, 
and the late war between the United States 
and that country, have left deep ‘and rankling 
wounds on the Mexican population along the 
Rio Grande, and the conduct of the Americans 
towards them has carried with it no healing 
virtue. They have done all they could to evade 
or break down the Mexican laws against smug- 
gling, and they gave open “aid and comfort” 
to Caravajal, in his revolutionary scheme for 
dismembering Mexico, and erecting its Sierra 
Madre provinces into a Republic, with an ulti- 
mate view to annexation by this country. In 
fact, Americans not unfrequently constituted 
the great body of his forces, and this in defi- 
ance of the proclamation of the Government 
and vigilance of its officers. 

That collisions should grow out of this state 
of things was not surprising. Mexicans and 
Indians united against a race which held them 
in contempt and showed little disposition to 
respect their rights ; and the result at last is, 
a kind of guerilla warfare along the Rio 
Grande, marked by cold-blooded murders on 
both sides. 

The Washington Union publishes extracts 
from letters, dated at Brownsville, all referring 
alone to outrages committed by the Mexicans. 
One, dated June 16th, is as follows : 

“Something must be done to effect a change 
of the present state of things here. It is risk- 
ing one’s life to go ten miles from here by land, 
and there is no security for property. Avalos 
this morning had barbarously shot the four 
filibusters whom he had pledged his word to 
save, and a war of extermination between the 
races appears about to begin. It is openly pro- 
claimed that the steamer Comanche will be 
again fired into, if certain persons go passen- 
gers on her.” 

Why this hostility to certain persons on 
board the Comanche? Private letters, from 
respectable sources in New Orleans, throw 
light*upon the question. It seems that the Co- 
manche had been engaged in depredations on 
the Mexicans. 

The following extracts from these letters we 
find in the National Intelligencer : 

“Early in this month the United States 
steamer Comanche was going up the river 
Bravo, and on nearing a point known by the 
name of Paso de Dona Cecilia, she stopped 
close to the Mexican shore. Five persons 
landed from her and killed a cow, which they 
were about to carry on board, when the owner 
came forward and demanded to be paid the 
value of his cow. This demand they refused 
to comply with, and answered with insults and 
threats. ne owner of the cow threatened 
them in return, and went off. The steamer 
continued her voyage, and shortly afterwards 
the pilot observed a party of men approaching 
the bank of the river, and he fired upon them 
from the steamer. The party on shore then 
withdrew, and, ascending the river, they hid 
themselves behind a pile of wood, waiting for 
the approach of the steamer, upon which they 
fired with muskets as soon as she came near. 
The result was that two passengers were wound- 
ed, one of them being the deputy collector of 


the custom-house of Rio Grande, and the other 
his son. 


“An unpleasant occurrence has taken place 
also at Camargo. It appears that some soldiers 
belonging to the United States army went over 
the river, and, in consequence of having drank 
to excess, they began to commit outrages upon 
all they met with, until they came up with a 
sentry belonging to the Mexican army. On 
coming up with this man, one of the Americans 
drew his pistol and fired at and wounded him. 
Provoked by this wanton act, the inhabitants 
of Camargo assembled and attacked the Ameri- 
cans, killing one and throwing the remainder 
into prison, who were subsequently sent to 
Gen. Harney, at Ringgold barracks.” 

He must be blind who does not see in this 
unfortunate state of things the germ of future 
acquisitions of Mexican territory, to be convert- 
ed to the uses of Slavery. The Washington 
Union is already busy at the old game, of try- 
ing to throw the whole blame on our Mexican 
neighbors, and stirring up popular feeling 
against them ; so that when the seasonable mo- 
ment shall come, an Administration, brought 
into power on such a platform as was set up at 
Baltimore, and under such auspices as those 
which secured the nomination of Mr. Pierce, 
may find a warrant in the popular voice for 
another dismemberment of Mexico. 

Events are plainly tending in this direction. 
The Slave Power was disappointed in its for- 
mer acquisitions, California slipped from its 
grasp, and it is not sure that it can make much 
out of the Territories. But there can be no 
mistake as to the fitness of the soil of the Mex- 
ican provinces on our Southwest for slave-labor 
products; so that their acquisition would give 
a new lease of life to Slavery. It is because 
we understand its necessities, are familiar with 
its tactics, have watched the growth of the 
troubles on the Rio Grande, and detected there 
the national appetite for new territory, that 
we cannot look without profound apprehension 
on the present subjugation of the Democratic 
Party by the Slave Power. The Free-Soil 
Democrats have disarmed themselves, are about 
to place power in the hands of the clear-sight- 
ed, determined champions of Slavery-extension, 
and there is nothing in the antecedents of Mr. 
Pierce, nothing in his present position, nothing 
in his character, principles, or relations, which 
can authorize the faintest hope that he will 
oppose the slightest obstacle to their schemes. 
Our Free-Soil friends may find this out when it 
is too late to repair the mischief. 





THE MONSTER LAND BILL. 


The importunity of the Land States for 
grants of lands to aid in the construction of 
roads has at last produced its legitimate result. 
The older States, perceiving that it was the 
purpose of the Representatives of the former, 
by a system of log-rolling, to carry through a 
batch of bills, covering grants to the amount of 
27,000,000 acres, united against the policy, and 
one or two test questions proved their power 
to defeat it. Then, taking advantage of this 
fact, Mr. Bennett, a representative from an old 
State, reports a monster Land Bill, making 
provision for the distribution of some 64,000,000 
acres of the public domain among all the 
States, to be used by the new States in the 
construction of railroads, and by the old, for 
educational and other purposes. Without any 
general discussion on the merits of so import- 
ant.a bill, it was taken up from day to day, in 
the morning hour, and contested simply on mo- 
tions to recommit, to amend, to adjourn, &c., 
until last Saturday, when it was passed by the 
following vote: 

Yeas—Messrs. Charles Allen, Allison, Wil- 
liam Appleton, Babcock, Barrere, Beale, Bell, 
Bennett, Bowne, Briggs, Brooks, Geo. H. Brown, 
Burrows, E. C. Cabell, Lewis D. Cempbet 
Chandler, Chapman, Clark, Cleveland, Cling- 
man, Cottman, Curtis, Dimmick, Dockery, 
Doty, Duncan, Evans, Ewing, Fowler, Henry 
M, Fuller, Gilmore, Goodenow, Grey, Harper, 


Haws, Haven, Horsford, John W. Howe: 
Thomas M. Howe, Thos. Y. How, jr., Hunter, 
James Johnson, Daniel T. Jones, George G. 
King, Kuhns, Kurtz, Landry, Mann, Martin, 
Meacham, Miller, Henry D. Moore, John 
Moore, Morehead, Morrison, Murry, Newton, 
Outlaw, Andrew Parker, Samuel W. Penn, 
Perkins, Porter, Reed, Robie, Russell, Sackett. 
Schermerhorn, Schoolcraft, Schoonmaker, 
Seudder, D.*L. Seymour, O. 8S. Seymour, 
Smart, Snow, Stanly, Benjamin Stanton, Fred- 
erick P, Stanton, Richard H. Stanton, Abraham 
P. Stevens, Alexander H. Stephens, Stratton, 
Taylor, Benjamin Thompson, Thurston, Toombs, 
Venable, Walbridge, Ward, Washburn, jr., 
Watkins, Welch, Wells, Addision, White, and 
Williams—96. 

Nays—Messrs. Aiken, Willis Allen, John 
Appleton, William S. Ashe, Averett, David, J 
Bailey, Bissell, Bocock, Bragg, Breckenridge 
Brenton, Albert G. Brown, Burt, Busby, Joseph 
Cable, Thompson Campbell, Cartter, Caskie. 
Chastain, Churchwell, Cobb, Coleock, Daniel, 
J. G. Davis, Dawson, Disney, Dunham, Durkee 
Eastman, Edgerton, Edmundson, Faulkner 
Ficklin, Fitch, Florence, Floyd, Gorman 
Green, Hamilton, Isham G. Harris, Sampson 
W. Harris, Hart, Hendricks, Hibbard, Hillyer 
Holladay, Houston, Howard, Ives, Jackson, 
Andrew Johnson, John Johnson, Robert W. 
Johnson, George W. Jones, J. Glancy Jones, 
Preston King, Letcher, Lockhart, Mason, Mc- 
Lanahan, McMullen, McNair, McQueen, Mill- 
son, Molony, Murphy, Nabers, Olds, Orr, 
Phelps, Powell, Richardson, Robbins, Robinson, 
Ross, Savage, Scurry, Smith, Stuart, Sweetser, 
George W. Thompson. Townshend, Wallace, 
Alexander White, Wilcox, Woodward, and 
Yates—87. 

Some idea may be formed of the immense 
grants provided for by this bill, by the state- 
ment that they embrace an aggregate nearly 
equal to that of all New England and New 
York! Proposing a grant so enormous, and 
involving a principle new in our legislation, the 
haste with which it was pushed through the 
House is utterly indefensible. It deserved 
thorough discussion. It should have been de- 
layed till the People could have had time to ex- 
amine it, and give some indication of their views 
concerning its policy. But the ordinary forms 
of deliberate legislation are disregarded; the 
public attention is not directed to the meas- 
ure; and, ere the People are aware that such 
a bill is under discussion, it is put through 
under the screw of the previous question, and 
in a thin House, some fifty members being ab- 
sent. 

We must confess, with the New York Even- 
ing Post, that the bill had escaped our notice, 
so engrossing were the politics of the day: so 
that we are not prepared to discuss it with a 
full comprehension of all its bearings: but, so 
far as we can judge, it is the beginning of the 
end of our public domain. It seems to us, that 
if sanctioned by the People, one grant will 
beget another, until the whole of the public 
domain shall have been alienated and wasted. 


———e 


INTERVENTION AND NON-INTERVENTION. 


The National Conventions of the two old 
parties declined to give any countenance to the 
doctrine of Non-Intervention, as taught by 
Kossuth. A resolution in favor of his doctrine 
was offered in the Democratic Convention, and 
referred to the Committee on Resolutions, 
which utterly eschewed it, and reported the 
following, as a part of the Democratic plat 
form : 

“ Resolved, That, in view of the condition of 
popular institutions in the Old World, a high 
and sacred duty is devolved with increased 
responsibility upon the Democracy of this 
country, as the party of the people, to uphoid 
and maintain the rights of every State, and 
thereby the Union of the States, and to sustain 
and advance among them constitutional liber- 
ty, by continuing to resist all monopolies and 
exclusive legislation for the benefit of the few 
at the expense of the many, and by a vigilant 


and constant adherence to those principles and 
compromises of the Constitution, which are 
broad enough and strong enough to embrace 


and uphold the Union as it is, and the Union 
as it should be, in the full expansion of the 
energies and capacity of this great and pro- 
gressive people.” 

The Convention adopted this, and all the 
other resolutions, with scarcely any dissenting 
voices : that is, it not only refused to adopt the 
Kossuth doctrine concerning Intervention, but 
passed a mean, selfish, cold-blooded resolve 
that, in view of the condition of popular insti 
tutions in the Old World, it was the duty of 
the American people to take care of them 
selves! That is the sum and substance of the 
resolution. Not a word of sympathy for the 
struggling millions in Europe—not a word of 
approbation for the Democratic Cause or 
Champions in Europe! The whole burden of 
the resolution is, that the great duty of the 
American People is, to take care of number 
one. 

The resolution of the Whig Convention on 
the subject is a little more respectable, a little 
less selfish. It acknowledges sympathy with 
“struggling freedom everywhere,” and admits 
by implication that we may propagate our re 
publican opinions by peacefnl and honorable 
means, but it is cowardly, and far below the 
demands of truth and duty. 

“3. That while struggling Freedom, every 
where, enlists the warmest sympathy of the 
Whig party, we still adhere to the doctrines of 
the Father of our Country, as announced in his 
Farewell Address, of keeping ourselves free 
from all entangling alliances with foreign 
countries, and of never quitting our own. to 
stand upon foreign ground. That our mission 
as a Republic is not to propagate our opinions, 
or impose on other countries our form of Gov- 
ernment, by artifice or force, but to teach by 
example, and show by our success, moderation, 
and justice, the blessings of self-government 
and the advantages of free institutions.” 

To expose the short-comings of these parties, 
let us suggest the true ground for a National 
Party on this subject. 

Resolved, That, to secure life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness, Governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed; that when 
ever any form of government becomes destruct 
ive of these ends, it is the right of the People 
to alter or to abolish it, and to institute a new 
Government, laying its foundation on such 
principles, and orgauizing its powers in such 
form, as to them shall seem most likely to 
effect their safety and happiness; that any 
foreign interference to restrain or prevent the 
exercise.of this right, is im violation of interna 
tional law, and dangerous to the rights of all 
nations, and that it is their right to remon- 
strate against such interference, and take such 
other measures to arrest it as justice and sound 
policy may dictate. 

This is the declaration of a Principle,which 
this Republic is bound especially to maintaiD, 
and from the assertion of which none of if 
parties should shrink. It is a disgrace to the 
Conventions of both the old parties, and a clear 
evidence that they are far behind the spirit 
and demands of the age, that they have both 
dodged it, and adopted instead the infernal 
sentiment of the first murderer, when he ¢* 
claimed, Am I my brother’s keeper ? 


For the National Era. 

Cincinnati, June 19, 1852. 
Pursuant to call, the Free-Soilers of the ad 
Congressional District of Hamilton —T 
Ohio, met in Centre Hall at 10 o'clock, A. 1 
The Convention was organized by om 
ing Mr. Thomas Freeman Chairman, and, > 
G. W. Lewis Secretary. After some diseus 
sion, the following resolutions were adopt a 
Resolved, That it is expedient and eae 
for the friends of freedom in this genet 
organize fully for the more successful ore ol 
plishment of the ends in view, and whic et 

so desirable, viz: the triumph of free Pr 





ples. 
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i ittee of 

Resolved, That an Executive Commi 
three be appointed, with power to fill vacan- 
cies, and also to appoint sub-committees wher- 
ever in the District they may deem necessary. 
Resolved, That the Executive Committee be 
instructed to call a meeting on the fourth Wed- 
nesday of August, for the purpose of nominating 
a candidate for Congress, and for the transac- 
tion of such other business as may be necessa- 


@ 
7 Resolved, That the Chairman of this meeting 
be authorized to secure the appointment of 
three delegates from this District to the Na- 
tional Convention. 

Messrs. R. Gaines, E. Carson, and Wm. G. 
W. Lewis, were appointed as the Executive 
Committee. 

On motion, a committee of three was ap- 
ointed, to be a Committee of Finance. Messrs. 
.De Graw, E. Harwood, and A. Moore, are 

the committee. : 

On motion, ordered that the proceedings of 
this meeting be published. 

Tuomas Freeman, Chairman. 
Wo. G. W. Lewis Secretary. 
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GREENWOOD LEAVES FROM OVER THE SEA. 


Ape.pni Hortet, LivERPooL, 
June 10, 1852. 

Drar Dr. Barry: I remember that at part- 
ing, | promised you a letter from on shipboard, 
written in all ‘the freshness of my first salt. 
water experience—that my first ~ Leaves” 
should come to you wet with spray, and slight- 
ly odorous of tar. But alas! the voyager pro- 
poses, and the sea disposes. Good intentions 
are as often thrown up as anything else, on 

oard ship. ? 
¥ The ania steamer Atlantic, on which I 
came out passenger, sailed from New York on 
Saturday, the 29th of May, a sunny and quiet 
day. As Jenny Goldschmidt and her husband 
were on board, an immense concourse of people 
were assembled at the landing, on the docks 
and vessels near by, to see them off. They 
stood on the wheel-house with Captain West, 
bowing, smiling, and waving their grateful 
farewell. As with a parting gun we bounded 
from the shore, the heart gave one last, wild, 
agonized throb for friends and home, then sunk 
into depths of dread unknown before. Yet 
that thronged and beautiful city, that magnifi- 
cent harbor, white with countless sails, plough- 
ed and overswept with busy life, was a glorious 
sight, seen even through tears. 

As we approached Sandy Hook, the atmo- 
sphere grew hazy, and before we were out at 
sea we were enveloped in a dense fog@and 
obliged to come to anchor, where we remained 
some fifteen hours. We passed this time very 
pleasantly, in exploring the ship, chatting, wri- 
ting letters to send back by, the pilot, eating 
and sleeping. I awoke late the next morning, 
and found we were at sea in earnest. I re- 
member very little more of that morning, ex- 
cept it be the incident of my finding out, as by 
instinct, the use of a queer little utensil of paint- 
ed tin, a sort of elongated spittoon, which stood 
by my washstand. I performed my toilet as 
speedily as circumstances would allow, and 
hurried on deck, where I soon found myself 
quite well. The day was delicious beyond 
what words may tell. The air was fresh, yet 
the sea tranquil, and the sunshine rich and 
warm. There seemed a sort of strife of beau- 
ty, a rivalship of brightness, between the heaven 
above and the waters below, and the soul of 
the gazer now went floating off on the green 
undulations of the waves, to where they seemed 
to break against the sky—or dreamed itself 
away into the fathomless blue, in a sort of 
quiet, wordless ecstacy—“the stili luxury of 
delight.” Then came on the night—our first 
night at sea. The wind had freshened, the 
sails were set, the ship shot through the gleam- 
ing waves, scattering the diamond spray from 
her prow, and the moon was over all. As it 
went up the sky, its coursé was marked by a 
long reach of tremulous radiance on the deep. 
It seemed to me like the love of the dear ones 
I had left, stretching out towards me. But 
there came a yet higher thought—that such a 

ath of brightness must have shone under the 
Peet of Jesus when he “ walked on the water” 
toward the perilled ship. 

Two pleasant days and nights followed, dur- 
ing which many agreeable acquaintances were 
formed among the passengers. My seat at 
table was on the left of Captain West, and op- 

osite the Goldschmidts. Otto Goldsmithdt, 
cakenl of Jenny Lind, impressed me, not only 
as a man of genius, but of rare refinement 
and nobility of character. He is small and 
delicately formed, but his head is a remarkably 
fine one, his face beautiful, in the best sense of 
the term. ‘He is fair, with hair of a dark, 
golden hue, soft brown eyes, thoughtful, even 
to sadness. I have never seen a brow more 
pure and spiritual than his. Yet, for all its 
softness and youthfulness, Mr. Goldschmidt’s 
face is by no. means wanting in dignity and 
manliness of expression. There is a maturity 
of thought, a calm strength of character, a 
self poise about him, which impress you more 
and more. 

The pure and graceful Greek column makes 
no stolid or defiant show of strength, like the 
unchiselled stone, or the jagged rock, yet it 
may be as strong in its beauty and perfect pro- 
portions, and were decidedly pleasanter to lean 
against. I believe that Jenny Lind in her 
marriage followed not alone the impulses of 
her woman’s heart, but obeyed the higher in- 
stincts of her poetic and artistic nature. 

For the first few days of our voyage, she 
seemed» singularly shy and reserved. I have 
seen her sit hour after hour by herself, in some 
unfrequented part of the vessel, looking out 
over the sea. 1 often wondered if her thoughts 
were then busy with the memories of her glo- 
rious career—if she were living over her past 
triumphs, the countless times when the cold 
quiet of the highest heaven of fashion broke 
into thunders of acclamation above her, and 
came down in arain of flowers at her feet. 
Was it of those perishable wreaths, placed on 
her brow amid the glare and tumult of the 
great world, she mused—or of that later crown- 
ing of her womanhood, when softly and silently 
her brow received from God’s own hand the 
chrism of a holy and enduring love? Was it 
the bappy, loving wife, or the great, world-re- 
nowned artiste, who dreamed there alone, look- 
ing out over the sea ? 

Very little reading seemed to be done by any 
one during those first sunny, lazy days. Mr. 
Goldschmidt was, however, much absorbed in 
“The Scarlet Letter,” and, on finishing it, was 
warm in his expressions of admiration. He 
also spoke in high terms of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin ;” and on this his wife’s enthusiasm was 
unbounded. I soon saw that the hearts of 
these two beat with an equal warmth for free- 
dom, and that their sympathies for the op- 
pressed were generous and deep. 

On Wednesday, our Iast really bright day, 
I espied a spent butterfly fluttering its bril- 
liant wings on one of the ship’s spars. It had 
been blown all that distance, the Captain said, 
I could hardly have been more surprised if the 
Spar on which it had lit had blossomed before 
eyes. This day and the one following, many 
of the gentlemen and some of the ladies 
amused themselves with the game of “shuffle- 
board.” We had among the passengers three 
right reverend bishops, one of whom joined 
heartily in this play. I was amused by the 
of address used toward him occasionally. 
“Now, Bishop, it’s your turn!” “Go ahead, 
Bishop!” - 

I think it were scarcely possible for a ship 
to take out a finer set of ngers than we 
had. Intelligent, agreeable, kindly, all seemed 
Striving for the general enjoyment; and had 
the elements continued propitious, the entire 
Voyage would have seemed like a pleasant so- 
cial party, “long drawn out.” Among the 

English passengers, I was so fortunate as to 
meet an old acquaintance. This friend intro- 
duced to me Mr. Frank Marryatt, a gon of the 
novelist—a handsome manly-looking’ person, 
and possessed of fine literary talent. 

On Thursday, woe’s the day! we were off 


> banks of Newfoundland—the fogs became 
chill and heavy, and towards night the sea 
grew rough. e next morning I found it 


duite impossible for me to remain on deck, even 
With overshoes, blankets, and shawls. The 
Wind from the region of snows cut to one’s 
very bones. It instantly brought to my mind 
poumres of seals crawling from iceberg to ice- 

Tg. and of young polar bears amusing them- 
pear by sliding down ice igronigions three hun- 
vas feet high. [sought the saloon in despair, 

ere, a8 wind and sea rose, and the shiplurche 
and'rolled, | all too soon grew ready to admit 
Cur friend Horace Greeley to be the truest of 
“a Prophete, the honestest of voyagers. 

+ Stange thing is this physic sympathy 
et eet eee oe 
. red by “that which is most withi 
he'—the surge and heaye opeanio—the surge 


| stant attention, and a father could not have 


and heave stomachic and res 
calling unto deep.” 
it. 


nsive—“ deep 
But we will not dwell on 


For three days and nights [ was really a 
great sufferer, but I had plenty of companion- 
ship in my misery. Very few of the passen- 
gers escaped sea-sickness entirely, and many 
were very ill. Mr. Goldschmidt suffered se- 
verely; Jenny was not affected in the ordinary 
way, but underwent much from nervousness, 
restlessness, and fear. Yet I saw the true love- 
liness of her nature more than ever before. 
She went from one to andther of the sick with 
a kind word and a sweet, sad smile; and for 
my part,I felt that such words and such smiles 
were not too dearly bought, even by a fit of 
sea-sickness. What lover could say more ? 

My state-room was too far aft for comfort; 
I could not endure it after the rough weather 
came on, but, day and night, occupied a sofa 
in the saloon, where, with blankets, cushions, 
and pillows, I was made as comfortable as cir- 
cumstances would allow. I could not have had 
in my own father’s house kinder or more con- 


cared for me better than did Captain West. 
He more, far more than answered my expecta- 
tions—more than fulfilled the pledges and justi- 
fied the praises of his friends. A plain, honest, 
generous-hearted sailor, yet every inch a gen- 
tleman. I trust he will pardon, as I am sure 
that many, very many, will echo my simple, 
involuntary expression of gratitude and esteem. 

To the attendants on the Atlantic I owe 
much in the way of kindness—in especial to 
the stewardess, Alice, a pleasant and handsome 
woman, just one’s idea of Mrs. Lupin, Mark 
Tapley’s rosy-cheeked and cheery sweetheart. 

On Tuesday morning, about ten o’clock, I 
was helped on deck to catch the first sight of 
land. The sea had “smoothed his wrinkled 
front,” the wind had gone down somewhat, 
and the sun shone out fitfully. Everybody 
was on deck—all, even the invalids, in hig 
and eager spirits. At last, the welcome cry 
was heard, and dimly through the mist was 
seen the high and rocky shore of Ireland— 
blessed old Ireland! swafe Ireland! the gem of 
the sea! No name seemed too fond or poetic 
to apply to it at that moment. 

Cape Clear for a long time belied its name ; 
but finally the fog lifted, and we saw coast, 
rocks, and light-houses, very distinctly. 

The last dinner on board ship was very 
pleasant, though there were no speeches ; and 
Captain West, with characteristic modesty, 
slipped out before his health could be proposed ; 
30 we had no response from him. 

The approach to Liverpool has been often 
enough described. I will only say, that the 
shores, seen through a drizzling rain, and even 
the city, seen under a black cloud of coal- 
smoke, were sights welcome and beautiful to 
my sea-wearied eyes. 

About twelve o’clock the custom-house offi- 
cers came on board, and the examination of 
baggage commenced. Lady passengers, who 
had suffered throughout the voyage from a 
nervous dread of a stern official ransacking of 
carpet-bags, and from the belief that it is 
through much tribulation in the way of tum- 
bled trunks and exposed night-caps that we 
enter into the kingdom of Great Britain, were 
then most, agreeably disappointed. Trunks 
were opened, indeed, but by no means a minute 
examination made of their contents. A sealed 
package lay on the top of my trunk. The offi- 
cer politely asked me what this contained. 
“ Angmerican book,” I answered. “Will you 
tell me its title?” “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” I re- 
plied. “Oh, we will pass ‘Uncle Tom’s Log 
Cabin,’ ” he answered, laughing. 

By the way, I have since found that the 
English have already a cheap reprint of this 
work. 

The tide not allowing the “Atlantic” to go 
into the dock, we were landed by a small 
steamboat. We left our beautiful ship and 
noble captain with a feeling of regret, and all 
hands and voices joined in three hearty cheers 
for both. 

The expected arrival of Madame Gold- 
schmidt—the people’s Jenny Lind forever—had 
assembled a large crowd, but the presence of a 
strong police force kept down all enthusiastic 
demonstration. 

On landing, Liverpool first struck me as dif- 
fering from our seaport towns, in having a 
vastly greater number of docks, vessels, police 
officers, ragged boys, red-faced men, barefooted 
women, and donkey carts. 

The Adelphi, the best house in Liverpool, 
does not compare with our first-class hotels, 
either for comfort or elegance. The attend- 
ants are respectful and kindly enough, but 
provokingly slow. They are eternally “ com- 
ing. 

Last evening I spent very delightfully with 
some friends out of town; and this afternoon | 
go to spend a few days at Woolton, about five 
miles from this city. From that place I will 
write you again. This letter is already too 
long. As ever, yours, 

Grace GREENWOOD. 


Wootton, NEAR LIVERPOOL, 
June 14, 1852. 

Dear Dr. Baititey: Soon after writing to 
you from the Adelphi, I came out here, where 
I have spent some days, quietly, but most de- 
lightfully. “ Rose Hill,” the residenee of Dr. 
M , in whose family I am visiting, is 
quite apart from the village of Woolton, and 
is certainly one of the loveliest places I have 
ever seen. The house is approached by a wind- 
ing road, through a dense little forest of beau- 
tiful trees, is surrounded by highly cultivated 
grounds, and overlooks a wide and varied ex- 
tent of country. Oh! the glorious old trees, the 
beautiful green hedges, the gorgeous flowers of 
England! What words of mine would have 
power to set them whispering, and waving, and 
gleaming before you. I never shall forget the 
effect wrought upon me by the sight of the 
first flowers I send, born of the soil and blos- 
somed by the airs of old England. You will 
think it strange, but the first tears I shed after 
my last parting with my friends at New York, 
fell fast on the fragrant leaves, and glistened 
in the rich, red heart of an English rose. In 
some mysterious depths of association, beyond 
the soundings of thought, lay the source of 
those tears, 

I have had a wet welcome to the land of 
mists and showers. It has rained every day 
since my arrival, yet every day we have had 
some hours of beautiful sunshine, and the 
sweet freshness of the air compensates for the 
unseasonable coolness, 


Strange and delightful to me are the long 
English twilights. Think of the sun hanging 
on till nearly nine o’clock, like a pleasantly 
entertained visiter, reluctant to retire. The 
nights here are deliciously cool and quiet. 
Then no one, without the actual experience, 
can imagine the luxurious rest and “sweet re- 
lease” of one, who, after having been eribbed 
up in the narrow berth of a steamship for 
dozen or more tossed and troubled nights, may 

* spread 

The loosened limbs o’er a wide English bed.” 

As for me, after four days and nights toil- 
some occupancy of a narrow sofa, without the 
advantage of previous “ practice on a clothes- 
line,” recommended by our friend . I re- 
ally could not sleep at first, for the pleasure of 
the change. I tried one sofa and pillow, then 
another, in the very daintiness of repose. 
made sundry eccentric excursions, explorations 
of the vast extené of unoccupied territor 
around me, I measured the magnificent length 
and breadth of the elastic mattrass beneath 
me, and wrapt myself regally in the lavender- 
scented linen. . 

Owing to my, continued indisposition, and 
the rainy weather, I have as yet seen little of 
Liverpool and its environs. The docks are the 
great pride of the city. Fancy more than seven 
miles of continuous docks filled with shipping. | 
* St. George’s Hall,” a new building, is said to 
be one of the finest in the world, I certainly 
have never seen anything handsomer. Many 
of the churches here are elegant and imposing 
structures, but none more tasteful, quaintly 
and quietly beautiful, than the Hope street 
Unitarian Chapel, where Mr. Martinean 
preaches, I brought letters to this gentleman 

and on Sapertoy was at his _— : fond 
him, in personal appearance, all | loo or, 

The pure, fervid, poetic — and the earnest 
eloquence which — is writings alike to 
the religious wants, the devotional sense, the 
imagination and the taste of his readers—all 
livé in his lightest look, and speak in his famil- 
iar tones. He is somewhat slender in person, 
with a head not large, but most compact and 
perfectly balanced. His perceptive <e are 
remarkably large, his brow is low, and purely 
Greek, and | his eyes are of a deep, changeful 
blue. " There is much quietude in his face—na- 





a way to enchant an artist, and every feature 
of his face is finely and clearly cut. ‘But the 
glow of the soul is over all. 

On Sunday morning | enjoyed a pleasure 
long hoped for, and never to be forgotten, in 
hearing him preach one of those wonderful 
discourses in which his free but most reverent 
spirit seems to sound the profoundest depths 
of the human soul, to unveil the most solemn 
mysteries of being, and to reach those divine 
heights to which few have attained since Paul 
and John were caught up and rapt away from 
earth, in holy visions and heavenly trances. 


is a classical, chiseled look—the hair grows in 


the Slave States, than at any former period. 


said lately, “that book,” alluding to Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, “ will make two millions of Abo- 
litionists.”” One cannot examine the newspa- 
pers or magazines in any reading-room, but he 
will find essays on the important subject, show- 
ing that American Slavery, after all, is the 

eat theme upon which the public mind is 

xed. And I venture to say, there is more 
reading on the subject, at the present time, in 


The “ New York Whig Ratification Meeting,” 
held last night, was a crowded, noisy, and het- 
erogenous affair, Show-bills, six feet by two, 


THE NATIONAL ERA FOR THE CAMPAIGN. 


will meet. 


Slavery. 


The Democratic Convention has made its 
nomination, This week the Whig Convention 
will announce its ticket. Early in August, it 
is stated, the National Free Soil Convention 


The National Era will keep its readers advi- 
sed of the movements of Parties, their Princ’- 
ples, Purposes, and Prospects; and their Posi- 
tion, especially as relates to the Question of 


was negatived without a division. 


upon the table—yeas 129, nays 50. 
the Committee on Public Lands. 


on the Speaker's table. 
The 


of the proceedings; and Mr. Houston, of 
labama, moved that the House adjourn, which 


Mr. Jones appealed against the decision of 
the Chair; and a motion was made to lay the 
appeal on the table ; upon which the yeas and 
nays were ordered; when the appeal was laid 

Mr. Bennett moved to recommit the bill to 

A motion prevailed to take up the business 


ouse went into Committee on the state 


in staring capitals, had been posted over the 


of the Union. 


defines their duties. The fourth section pro- 
vides that the Society shall hold.annual meet- 
ings in Washington on the first Monday of 
February, but the Executive Committee, by ap- 
proval of the Society, may hold occasional 
meetings elsewhere. 

The Convention then adjourned till 7 o’clock, 
to enable the Committee to report on other 
business. 

Twenty-three States are represented by 154 
delegates. 


Evening. —The Convention re-assembled at 


7 o'clock. Mr. Holcomb, from the majority of 


We dined and spent the night yesterday at 
Leaforth Hall, an elegant sea-side residence, 
belonging to a wealthy manufacturer of Liv- 
erpool. Here I saw a pleasant water-view, 
lolty rooms, beautiful conservatories and hot- 
houses, some fine pictures and statuary ; and, 
what was better, very agreeable people and 
genuine English hospitality. As far as. the 
style of living and manners are concerned, as 
yet have remarked little difference between 
Liverpool and Boston. 

To-morrow I go to Birmingham, and next 
week to London. From the metropolis I hope 
to give you more interesting letters. Please 
remember that hitherto I have but been rest- 
ing and recovering from the fatigue and illness 
of my voyage. I gain strength but slowly, 
though my appetite is nothing to be complained 
of, except by my entertainers. 

I must close as abruptly as I have written 
hurriedly, for I must ride into town, where [ 
have an engagement for the evening. 

This goes by the “Atlantic.” God speed her! 

Adieu! Yours, faithfully, 
Grack GREENWOOD. 


- 


LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 


New York, June 25, 1852. 
‘o the Editor of the National Era: 

In a late letter, I said, “if the Whigs take 
truly national ground, and nominate Scort, they 
will succeed, and elect him.” But they have 
not taken natzonal ground, inasmuch as they 
adopted a worse platform than that of the Dem- 
ocratic Convention, including, as did the Dem- 
ocrats, the Fugitive Slave Act—a sectional de- 
vice. Whether they will succeed now is prob- 
lematical. General Scorrt, in his note to Mr. 
Botts, read in the Convention, has sunk in the 
estimation of many of his fellow-citizens. If he 
had refrained from adopting the Compromise 
with the Fugitive Slave Act, assigning proper 
reasons therefér, he would not, it is true, have 
been nominated ; but after ephemeral applause 
had ceased, and when acts are sifted and de- 
lineated by the historian, his fame would ap- 
pear in brighter colors. 


Being at Troy the other day, I inquired of a 
New York ex-alderman, as he was about join- 
ing a group that surrounded General Woot, 
who has been nominated by the Whig Conven- 
tion? “No matter,” said he, “I will show a 
firm that will carry the day.” He took me a 
few steps, and pointed to an old sign over a 
crockery-ware store, “Prerce & Kine.” 
Whether the new firm will succeed as well or 
better than the old firm, remains to be scen. 
Apropos of General Wool: he is, I believe, the 
second in rank to General Scott. He then, if 
Scott does as Taylor did, resign on accepting 
the nomination, will be promoted to General in 
Chief of the American Army. As he is a sol- 
dier every inch of him, we may have, one of 
these days, President Wool—who knows? For 
one, I greatly lament that the people of this 
country, especially the young men, have such 
a penchant for military fame. We heartily 
wish that we had a standing army of “ Fan- 
tasticals” to ridicule the taste for arms, so 
prevalent among us; though it is evident that 
something more effectual is wanted. The wick- 
edness as well as folly of fighting must be more 
generally and thoroughly shown, before the as- 
pirations for feats of arms will be lessened 
among our youth. 

Now is the time for the Frrenps or Frer- 
pom to rally, adopt a national, constitutional, 
Christian Platform, select able and reliable 
men as standard-bearers, and press the Anti- 
Slavery cause with a determined spirit and un- 
compromising resolution. “Persevere to the 
end” was the inculcation of the venerable 
Crarxson. We should adopt the motto. The 
admirable Apprgss, published in your last pa- 
per, breathes the right spirit. The speech of 
Mr. Rawrout is excellent. The speeches yet 
to be made by other members of Congress will, 
it is hoped, strengthen the faith and increase 
the zeal of Anti-Slavery men throughout the 
country. Let not a man of them vote for 
either Prerce or Scott, nor be disheartened 
in any wise. The enemies of liberty, it is true, 
are numerous and noisy, but, like the army of 
Sennacherib, King of Assyria, they are doomed 
to discomfiture. Let us obey the order of Wel- 
lington, “Up and at them,” and we may yet 
see them, politically speaking, “ dead corpses.” 

Kossutu had a brilliant audience the other 
night at the Broadway Tabernacle, and real- 
wed for his aged mother and afflicted sisters at 
least twenty-five hundred dollars. His speech 
breathes an admirable spirit. Itis a rare event 
for a military chieftain and a political leader 
to exhort the people, as he did, to build up in- 
dividual character and national greatness on 
the Christian code. This renowned Hunga- 
rian acts out, I dare say, the Christian princi- 
ple, so far as he understands it, with consisten- 
cy and uprightness. Would that this could 
be truly said of all our statesmen and warriors! 

The rumor is that the Sultan has ceded 

Syria to M. Roruscuixp, for 500,000,000 frances, 
say one hundred millions of dollars, and that 
this prince of millionaires proposes to invite the 
Jews to return to the land of their fathers, re- 
build the temple, &c. I do not believe it. 
About 15 or 20 years ago, an estimable clergy- 
man in Ohio, who had after long study and 
meditation persuaded himself that the descrip- 
tion of the latter day glory by the prophet 
Ezekiel was to be literally fulfilled by the 
Jews in Syria, went to London with a view to 
persuade Rothschild to purchase that country, 
which, he had been informed, could in the 
state of the Sultan’s exchequer at that time 
be done at less than ten millions of dol- 
lars. It was several days after his arrival 
before he obtained an interview with him, 
And when, after so much pains-taking, he at 
length stood face to face with the rich Jew, and 
announced his errand, the Baron said to him, 
“damn Jerusalem!” The poor man, grieved 
and shocked, quit London, returned to his na- 
tive land, pined away, and died. I received 
from his own lips an account of the interview. 
Such a man purchase Palestine and rebuild 
the Temple of Solomon! Impossible. 
Yesterday I conversed with an American gen- 
tleman recently from St. Domingo. Sou.oveus, 
the Emperor, it seems, imitated Napoleon 
at his coronation, by taking the crown from 
the priest and placing it upon his own head. Al- 
though the priesthood and ritual of St. Domin- 
go are Roman Catholic, the Emperor acknowl- 
edges no allegiance to the Pope, but is at the 
head of his own independent church. He was 
rather an obscure man, and was selected by 
the aristocracy to be their sovereign, becquse 
they thought they could manage him. They 
soon learned, howeyer, that they had “caught 
a Tartar,” for Soulouque has proyed himself to 
be a man of considerable capacity, able to curb 
the aristocracy, while he awes the common 
people, This begutiful island, while it is under 
military sway, cannot advance in prosperity or 
renown. 
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against the editor and publisher of the 
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elected, against nineteen of the opposition. 


fied by M. Mathieu de la Drome. 


sumptuary laws that he has indicated. 


ion of news and of leading articles, 


1008, 


city, and the names of thirty-six “eminent 
gentlemen,” it was stated, were to address the 
meeting. Think of this! Ata meeting called, 
in not a large hall, in the “ Broadway House,” 
thirty orators for one evening! This beats the 
Halls of Congress. Among the names thus 
announced, were, in juxtaposition, “Erastus 
Brooks, Esq., and Horace Greeley, Esq.” The 
editors of the New York Express and Tribune 

coming together ae Ser onuling arms, 
_ swallowing virtually the bolus called the Plat- 
form, (‘this is the day of platforms,” says Gree- 
ley,) and laboring to elect @ man who adopts 
the Fugitive Slawe Act a8 a finality’ The 
morning press gives the particulars of this rat- 


Your history of General Prerce*s Congres- 
sional career astounds many who bad hoisted 
the “Pierce and King” flag. Od? friends of 
the New York Evening Post are mum. They 
had not dreamed of such facts. Oh, how sad 
it is that such men, with such anti-slavery pre- 
dilections, feel induced to fight in the ranks of 
a slaveholding Democracy, under a leader 
whose whole career they cannot but abhor. So 
of the editor of the 7'rzbune,; he, with all his 
anti-slavery tendencies, is not Scot-free. When 
will men act out the convictions of their own 
minds, untrammelled by party, uninfluenced 
by popularity or gain, anxious to have con- 


P. 8. I feel bound in honor to say, that since 
writing the above, | have seen Mr. Greeley’s 
own Platform, in the T'ribune of the 24th—a 
very independent and honest fabric, it must be 
confessed, for a political editor, though, I fear, 
not strong enough to bear a thorough anti- 
The editors of the Evening Post 
could, I think, if they ventured, erect one as 


commences this month its fifth volume, with 


is particularly spicy. Published by S. Hues- 


LiFe AND ADVENTURES OF Captain JacoB D. Arm- 


The Captain, a quaint man of formulas, re- 
lates his experience as a shipwrecked mariner, 
an adventurer in an unknown island, and a 
It is a queer 
book, the object of which we do not compre- 


A good number, with articles pertinent to 
the times, and full of vitality. Published by 
Leonard Scott & Co., New York. For sale by’ 
Taylor & Co., Pennsylvania avenue, Washing- 


Harper’s New,Monthly, with all its well-de- 
served popularity, does not seem to affect these 
They 
give every indication of life and growth, in the 
beauty of their embellishments, in the large 
amount of their reading matter, and in the 


LiFe oF GENERAL FRANKLIN Pierce. By Hermit- 
age. New York: Cornish, Sanford, & Co. For sale 
by Franck Taylor, Pa. avenue, Washington, D.C. 
This life would be the death of Pierce. if he 
had not so strong 2 party to support him, 
We learn from “ Hermitage,” that Mr. Pierce 
is-a kind of cross between Aristides and Cin- 
cinnatus, and “lives (just as a man ought to 
live, before he is nominated for the Presidency 
of a great Republic) in a small white house 
This is a 
piece of information which our future Presi- 
That 
“small white house near Main street” will 


If Mr. Pierce he all that this biographer 
represents him, the Presidency is not good 
enough for him. How highly favored are the 
People of the United States, in being permit- 
ted to choose for our President the greatest 
civilian or the greatest warrior that ever lived! 
We are constrained by want of room to lay 


Queen Victoria has issued a proclamation, 
announeing her purpose to enforce the law of 
the realm against the practice, lately attempt- 
ed by Roman Catholic ecclesiastics, of appear- 
ing on the highways and in places of public 
resort, in the habits of their order, and exereis- 


The trial instituted by the Belgian Govern- 
ment, on the demand of M. Louis Napoleon, 
ation, 
took place at Brabant on the 7th. The defend- 
ants were charged with writing and publishing 
an article characterized as an outrage upon the 
President. The jury acquitted both the ac- 


The Belgian elections are hitherto in favor 
of the Liberals, twenty-five of whom have been 


M. Emile de Girardin, in reply to General 
Changarnier’s denial throigh the London 
Times, reiterates his assertion, that in March, 
1848, that General proposed to Ledru Rollin 
to put himself at the head of 12,000 troops to 
invade England and to proclaim the Republic; 
and adds that the General frequently boasted 
on the benches of the National Assembly of 
having made the proposal—a fact that is certi- 


Louis Napoleon has been vehemently opposed 
in the Council, on the question of the new 


The stamp returns show a falling off in the 
circulation of the Paris newspapers of 239,000 
copies for May, as compared with that for 
April, caused no doubt by the restrictions im- 
powd on the press with regard to the publica- 


In the Vienna Gazette of the 4th instant, the 
Emperor of Austria makes known an ordi- 
nance of his imperial pleasure, on the regula- 
tions to be applied to the press in his domin- 
i The interdictions fill nine columns of 


British and American Dry Goods.” 
keeps a small 
omnibus; Burr 
ington blacks boots; and Cesar is a sweep 
What is there in a name! 


Na 


sportsmen call a scrub race. 





tive, rather than acquired, I should ‘say—the 
re of enaslidhacttnaes rather than of con- 


ous power, About his head, altogether, there 





. 


things perceive a growing, powerful, and 


In Nassau street, yesterday, at or near the 
site of the last dwelling place of Aaron Burr, 
where a warehouse now stands, | saw a sign- 
board with the following—“John Q. Adams, 
lapoleon 
Siete: Massena drives an 

eeps a barber’s shop; Wash- 


The literary admirers and opposers of “ Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin” are preparing for what the 
In Boston, a dis- 
tinguished gentleman is preparing for the press 
the “Life of a Fugitive,” or some such title, 
while some Southron is preparing, we are in- 
formed, a book to be entitled “Life at the 
South; or, ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ as it is’ The 
latter is doybtless the weak device of an en- 


emy. 

The progress of anti-slavery sentiment is 
evinced in various ways. While a superficial 
observer would see, or think he saw, in the mul- 
titudinous assemblages who hurrah for Pierce 
or Scott, in the demonstrations of the press, in 
the silence of the pulpit, in the real fear of | state that current runsors prevailed at* 
many who succumb before the Slave Power, in | latest dates of 9 forgaidable cbnepracy in 
the affected scorn or contempt manifested by | French army. 
so many towards Abolitionists, the ruin of the | most to revolt on one or two occasions. It was 
Anti-Slavery cause, those who look deeper into further stated that the French Government 

i- | was quietly endeavoring to suppress the diffi- 
gantic sentiment against slavery pervading the ' 


that newspaper. Copies of the journals must 
be deposited in the hands of the authorities one 
hour before their publication, and for works 
three days previous. The Government permis- 
sion must be obtained for the sale of the jour- 
nals. No journal can be published but in vir- 
tue of a congession. 

At Vienna this concession will be granted 


. | by the pee authorities, and in the provinces 


by the Government. The editors must be 24 
years of age, be Austrian subjects, and of irre- 
roachable reputation. The political and re- 
igious journals are bound to furnish ¢aution- 
money, the maximum of which is fixed at ten 
thousand florins. The journals will have a 
delay of three months granted them to furnish 
the ¢aution-money, Journals having a hostile 
and dangerous tendency may be suppressed 
after two warnings. The police may prohibit 
the distribution of articles printed abroad. 
Offences of the press will be tried by the ordi- 
nary tribunals. 
New York, June 28, 1852. 
Private letters received here by the steamer 
Atlantic, from Paris, London, and Liverpool, 
ma 
e 


ch army. Dissatisfactions had risen al- 





culty, The English and French papers are 


community, It is stated that Rurvg Cuoate entirely silent on the subject. 


Campaign, its results, and its bearings upon 
of Congress. 


the six months for $9—the person making up 
the club entitling himself to an extra copy ; or, 


ber 1st, covering the campaign and its results, 
twelve copies will be sent for $7.50—the per- 
son making up the club being entitled to an 
extra copy. 
The record of Mr. Pierce, which we publish 
this week, will be republished in the early part 
of next month, for the benefit of those subscri- 
bers who may commence on the first of July. 
It shall be our aim to furnish impartially the 
important facts in relation to all the contending 
Parties. 
Will not our friends who regard the Era as 
qualified to spread correct political informa- 
tion and disseminate sound political sentiments, 
do what they can, by the formation of clubs and 
otherwise, to secure it still larger access to the 
public mind? We must rely upon their well- 
directed efforts. An uncompromising opponent 
of the Pro-Slavery policy of the old political or- 
ganizations, it still expects to obtain a fair hear- 
ing from the liberal men who continue to sup- 
port them, though under protest. 
June 17, 1852. 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 


THIRTY-SECOND CONGRESS-FIRST SESSION. 
SENATE. 
Tvespay, JUNE 22. 
After the presentation of memorials, recep- 
tion of reports, &c., the Senate went into Ex- 


ecutive session ; and after a protracted sitting, 
adjourned. 





WepnespaY, JUNE 23. 


Mr. Seward reported a joint resolution for 
the purchase of -Catlin’s collection of Indian 
scenes and portraits. 
Mr. Mason, from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, reported a bill for the relief of the 
Spanish consul and other Spanish subjects at 
ew Orleans, for injuries sustained by them 
from mobs during the year 1851. 
The bill providing more effectual remedies 
for the punishment of incendiarism ina the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, was passed. 

The California mint bill was taken up, and 
all the House amendments were concurred in. 
The bill is now passed. 
Mr. Hale offered a resolution directing an in- 
quiry as to the propriety of prohibiting clerks 
of courts from practicing law before District 
Courts, and it was adopted. 

The Senate then proceeded to the considera- 
tion of Executive business, 


Tuurspay, JUNE 24. 


_ On motion by Mr. Underwood, the Senate 
took up the resolution offered by him some 
time since, to amend the rules by providing 
that an amendment may be laid on the table 
without carryjng with it the original resolution. 
On this a long debate ensued,in which Messrs. 
Hale, Bell, Peirce, and Mason, opposed the res- 
olution, and Messrs.Cass, Underwood, Badger, 
and pthers, advocated it. [t was rejected—yeas 
21, Nays 21. 
On motion of Mr. Bradbury, the joint resolu- 
tion providing for the publication, annually, of 
a compendium of the dicuments accompany- 
ing the President’s message, was taken up, and 
after debate it was referred to the Committee 
on Printing. 

Fitipay, Junr 25. 


A message was received from the President, 
laying before the Senate the official correspond- 
ence in relation to the arrest of Mr. Brace by 
the Austrian Government. That Government 
states that Mr. Brace was arrested because he 
was the bearer of papers from Hungarian fugi- 
tives, as well as of several copies of the most 
inflammatory and treasonable publications, and 
that he was in the habit of travelling by unfre- 
quented and indirect roads. Mr. McCurdy, 
our Minister, replies, that he has “been in- 
formed, from another source, that Mr. Brace 
had with him but one objectionable letter, and 
that only a notice of introduction, containing 
about three lines, given long since, and not 
considered by him of sufficient consequence to 
be delivered, and but one pamphlet, an essay 
on the Hungarian questions, which was kept 
for his own private use as a subject of histori- 
cal importance ;” and goes on to state “that 
his travelling by unfrequented roads was for the 
purpose of obtaining information concerning 
the manners, customs, and morals of the in- 
habitants, their system of education, and their 
scientific and benevolent institutions,” &c. 
The day was divided between an Executive 
session and the consideration of private bills. 


Saturpay, June 26. 
The Senate did not sit to-day. 


Monpay, June 28, 


Mr. Walker presented the memorial of citi- 
zens of Washington, praying the removal of 
the alianthus trees from the public grounds of 
this city; also the publication of the Board of 
Health of this city, declaring said trees a nui- 
sance. 

Mr. James gave notice of a joint resolution 
for the purchase of the gallery of Indian paint- 
ings, now exhibiting at the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. 

On motion by Mr. Gwin, the Senate at one 
o’clock went into Executive session, and when 
the doors were opened adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, JUNE 22. 


The House proceeded to the consideration of 
the business upon the Speaker’s table, and 
passed some bills relating to the affairs of the 
Territories. 

The Speaker next announced the pending 
question to be on laying upon the table the bi 
heretofore reported by Mr. Bennett, proposing 
to distribute several hundred millions of acres 
of the public lands among the States and Ter- 
ritories, 

The question having been taken, it was de- 
cided in the negative—yeas 73, nays 99. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which 
the main question on the bill had been ordered, 
was laid upon the table—yeas 94, nays 80. 
The amendment of Mr. Bennett, designating 
the railroads to which a portion of the lands 
appropriated to the eleven States named shall 
be applied, was read; pending which, the 
morning hour expired. 

The bill to establish a Branch Mint in Cali- 
fornia was taken up and passed, and the House 
then adjourned. 


Wepnespay, June 23. 


The first. business before the House was the 
amendment designating the lines of railroad in 
the bill granting public lands to the different 
States in aid of railroads, and for other par- 
upon which the yeas and nays were or- 
vered yesterday ; which was negatived—yeas 
7a, nays 95. Pek 
Qn the passage of the bill the yeas and nays 
were ordered ; when a motion was made to lay 
the bill upon the table, on which the yeas and 
nays were ordered, and it was negatived—yeas 
67, nays 96. 
On ordering the bill to be engrossed, it waa 
carried—yeas 95, nays 92. 
Mr. Bennett, of New York, moved to, recom- 
mit the-hill, Po elie ho th . 
. Jones, of Fennessee, objec e mo- 
ton aa ng out of order, and moved that the 
Fuse go into Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, the morning hour having 


expired. ‘ 

The Speaker decided that the member from 
New York had the floor ; and as the House had 
ordered the bill to be read a third time, direct- 


Persons subscribing for six months from the 
ist of July, will receive the paper till the 1st of 
January, thus securing a full view of the entire 


the preliminary movements in the next session 


Twelve copies of the paper will be sent for 


For the five months from July 1st to Decem- 


Mr. Townshend, of Ohio, addressed the Com- 
mittee on the subject of slavery. 
Mr. Giddings, of Ohio, then followed, and al- 
luded to the platforms of the two Conventions, 
both of which expressed a determination to op- 
pose agitation. Fe avowed his determination 
to agitate, and called upon members to tell him 
how he was to be prevented. The two parties, 
he said, could never meet on any other object 
than the enjoyment of place and power; and 
the Democrats, by their resolutions, had express- 
ed themselves as no longer opposed to internal 
improvement when of national importance. 
He intended to speak his sentiments, he said, 
and went into a review of the resolutions that 
were adopted, the effect of which would be con- 


the Committee on Organization, reported in fa- 
vor of the establishment by Government of an 
Agricultural Bureau. 

Judge Douglas gave notice of a minority re- 
port, recommending the establishment of a De- 
artment of Agriculture in the Smithsonian 


_ The Committee on Organization were then 
instructed to name officers for the Society, and 
the members signed the Constitution, paying 


over their fee of $2 cach.—Cor. Baltimore Sun. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
DR. TOWNSHEND’S SPEECH. 


chairman of the Committee, re 
stitution, which was amended, disguesed, and 
finally adopted, as follows : 
Pinited that the Sogiety shall be called the 


concluded, the House adjourned. 
Tuurspay, June 24. 


table. 


124. 
Mr. Bennett’s motion to recommit the bil 


it was carried—yeas 103, nays 79. 
adjourn, and called for the yeas and nays 


negatived—yeas 8, nays 167. 


election was read. 


ceedings which took place. 


of the Whole on the state of the Union. 


ing aid of the Government. 


adjourned. 
Fripay, June 25. 


grant public lands to all the States. 


the House. 


102. 
Mr. Gorman moved that the bill be printed 


order. 

tion which was in order. 
consideration which its importance demanded 
this motion demanded the yeas and nays. 
taken, resulted—yeas 79, nays 103. 


table. 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 


withdrew it. 
Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, renewed it. 


nays; whieh were ordered, and, being taken 
resulted—yeas 106, nays 72. 


table. 
The morning hour having now expired— 


tion pending being u 
tion reported by the Committee of Elections: 


dered. 


then adjourned. 
Saturpay, JUNE 26. 
Mr. Clingman having insisted upon the exe- 


tribution bill. 

It was moved that the House adjourn, and, 
the yeas and nays having been ordered, the 
motion was negatived—yeas 8, nays 158. 

The yeas and nays were then taken on the 
passage of the bill, which was carried—yeas 
96, nays 88—and the bill was finally passed. 
Mr. Daniel, of North Carolina, endeavored 
to induce the House to go into Committee on 
the Private Calendar, but it was determined 
to proceed with the Pennsylvania contested 
election. 

It was discussed by Messrs. Davis, Fuller, 
Hamilton, and Toombs, and the House ad- 
journed. 

Monpay, June 28. 


The morning hour having expired, Mr. 
Bayly moved to take up the Brazilian indemni- 
ty bill, who explained the nature of the bill, 
the object of which is, to authorize and require 
the Secretary of the Treasury to withhold pay- 
ment of claims in cases where injunctions shall 
have been issued, until a decision of a court of 
law has been obtained. 

The bill, with an amendment reported from 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, reducing 
the time from thirty to five days, were then 
read a third time and passed. - 

The House again went into the investigation 
of the Pennsylvania contested election, and af- 
ter several speeches adjourned. 





NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


WasHINGTON, June 24, 1852. 
The National Agricultural Convention as- 
sembled at the Smithsonian Institute to-day, at 
10 A. M., and temporarily organized by the 
npgeieimens of Judge Watts of Pennsylvania 
as Chairman, and Richard S. Lee of Maryland 
and Dr. Lee of Georgia, Secretaries. A com- 
mittee was then appointed to select permanent 
officers, who reported for President, Marshall 
Wilder, of Massachusetts; Vice Presidents, 
Henry Wager, New York; Frederick Watts, 
Pennsylvania; George B. Calvert, Maryland; 
Hunter, Ohio; Nesmith, New Hampshire; 
Throckmorton, Virginia; Burgwyn, North Car- 
olina; Rusk, Texas; Doty, Wisconsin. Sec- 
retaries, Messrs. King, of Rhode Island; John- 
son, New York; Marder, Ohio; De Bow, Lou- 
isiana. 
A resolution was offered and adopted to form 
a National Agricultural Society, A ¢ommit- 
tee of one from each State was then appointed 
to draft a Constitution and report business for 
the Society 
Daniel Webster was presented as a member 
by the Massachusetts delegation, as also were 
the officers of the Smithsonian Institute, Prof. 
Kwhank, C. 'L. Fleischman, and-others, by dif- 
ferent delegations. 
After a recess, Mr. Elwyn, of Pennsylvania, 


a Com, 
The first section 


nited tates Agricultural Society. The sec. 


ond fixes the annual subscriptions at $2, and q 








th ing be proceeded with. ticket for life membership. The third seotion 
“sine diequmion oligred as to Sriigiins. provides for the appointment of the officers, and 


trary to that which was intended. When he 


Mr. McLanaham, of Penn., chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, called for action on 
the bill for the punishment of persons guilty 
of the crime of arson, in the Distriet of Colum- 
bia, with an amendment reported from the 
committee, which were read at the clerk’s 


Mr. Gorman, of Indiana, moved a call of the 
House, upon which the yeas and nays having 
been ordered, it was negatived—yens 55, nays 


granting public lands then came up, on which 
he had asked “the previous question ;” which 
having been seconded, on putting the main 
question, the yeas and nays were ordered, and 


Mr. Stephens, of Ga., moved that the House 
which having been ordered, the motion was 


The House proceeded to the order of the 
day—the Pennsylvania Contested Election—by 
which Mr. Fuller was returned; and the re- 
port of the committee recommending a new 


Mr. Ashe, of North Carolina, chairman of 
the Committee on Elections, reviewed the pro- 


The House resolved itself into a Committee 


Mr. Horsford, of New York, addressed the 
House on behalf of agriculture and education, 
which he contended should receive the foster- 


The Committee then rose, and the House 


The House resumed the consideration of the 
bill heretofore reported by Mr. Bennett, from 
the Committee on Public Lands, proposing to 


The pending question was upon the motion 
to recommit the bill to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands, which had been made by Mr. Ben- 
nett, for the purpose of keeping the bill before 


And the question being taken, the motion 
to recommit was disagreed to—yeas 64, nays 


The Speaker declared the motion out of 


Mr. Bissell said that he would submit a mo- 
Being under a full 
conviction that the bill had not received that 


he would move to lay it on the table, and on 
The yeas and nays were ordered ; and being 
So the House refused to lay the bill on the 


Mr. Savage moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the House refused to recommit the bill 


Mr. Seymour, of New York, moved to lay 
the motion to.reconsider on the table, and then 


Mr. Richardson demanded the yeas and 
So the motion to reconsider was laid on the 


On motion of Mr. Hamilton, the House re- 
simed the consideration of the special order, 
rs the case in which H. B. Wright contests 

e seat of Henry M. Fuller, as a Representa- 
tive from the State of Pennsylvania, the ques- 
n the following resolu- 


Resalved, That the election at Danville pre- 
cinct, county of Montour, eleventh Congres- 
sional district of Pennsylvania, was illegally 
and irregularly conducted, and the seat of the 
member is vacant; and that the Speaker in- 
form the Governor of that State of the decision 
of the House, that a new election may be or- 


The subject was discussed by Mr. Fuller and 
by Mr. Wright, the contestant ; and the House 


cution of the standing order, the Speaker put 
the question upon the passage of the land dis- 


Dr. Townshend’s manly speech, delivered a 
few days since in the House, and published on 
our fourth page, will be read with great inter- 
est. He repudiates the nominations of the 
Hunker Convention at Baltimore. 





GREENWOOD LEAVES FROM OVER THE SEA. 


The letters we publish this week from our 
friend and correspondent, Grack GREENWOOD, 
show that she has arrived safely in old Eng- 


land, where she has met with a most cordial 
welcome. 





, DEATH OF HENRY CLAY. 

This sorrowful event, so long looked for, took 
place on Tuesday, the 29th instant, at eleven 
o’clock in the forenoon. Both Houses of Con- 
gress adjourned a few minutes after they met, 
; | in token of their respect for the memory of the 
deceased; places of business were generally 
closed, the city was clad in mourning. The 
Telegraph of Tuesday says: 

“Mr. Cray had been for two or three days 
very low. This morning the indications of 
early dissolution had become manifest; but 
until ten minutes before the event occurred it 
was not looked for so early. He died at seven- 
teen minutes past eleven o'clock. His son 
Tuomas Hart Cray, and Governor James C. 
Jones, of Tennessee, were alone present with 
him in his last struggle.” 





AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 


In the late fire at San Francisco we notice a large quan- 
tity of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral burned, in the possession of 
one of the Druggists of that city. Guid will not control dis- 
eas“,and even in that Ophir country they must provide 
this best of all remedies for colds, coughs, and affections of 
the Inngs. Indeed, we happen to know that it is an almost 
indispensable companion of the muleteers and miners, who 
are so much and £0 continnally exposed to the ever-chang- 
ing atmosphere of that climate 





THE WATER CURE JOURNAL. 

A New Volume commences with the present July num- 
ber. Published monthly, illustrated with-Engravings, 
. | exhibiting the structure, anatomy, and physiology of the 
humah boy, with familiar instructions to learners. It is 
emphatically a Journal of Health, designed to be a com- 
plete Family Guide in all diseases. 
Terms.— Only One Dollar a Year, in advance. Please 
address, post paid, FOWLERS & WELLS, No. 131 Nas- 
zau street, New York. 

A few brief Editorial Notices may be acceptable to those 
unacquainted with this Journa'. We copy: 7 


From the New York Tribune. 
“ The Warer Curg Jovanac holds a high rank in the 
science of health; always ready, straigot-forward, and 
plain-spoken, # unfods the law of onr physical nature 
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while it does live,’ ‘live till he dies,’ and really live, in- 
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tribators, and all subjects relating to the Laws of Life, 
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“WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SPEECH OF MR. TOWNSHEND, OF OHIO, 
On the Present Position of the Democratic Party. 


Delivered in the Ho. of Reps., June 23, 1852. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, on the Deficiency 
bill— : 

Mr. TOWNSHEND said: Mr. Chairman, I 
propose to make some remarks on the present 
position of the- Democratic party; but before I 
proceed to the discussion of that subject, I have 
a word or two to say, in reply to the gentleman 
from North Carolina, | Mr. Stanty.] 

The os portion of his remarks referring to 
me which I think worthy of notice, is his sneer- 
ing allusion to the fact that I was born in Eng- 4 
land. Since a man does not choose his birth- 

lace, I have not been accustomed to consider 
it a subject either of glory or of shame. But, 
could I have chosen the place of my birth, I 
would not have selected any other spot. On 
one hand was the field of Naseby, where that 
stern old apostle of liberty, Oliver Cromwell, 
overthrew the power of the royal tyrant, King 
Charles I; on the other hand was the Avon, 
whose waters flowed by the birth-place of 
Shakspeare. Could any spot be more sugges- 
tive of all that is heroic and glorious in action, 
or of all that is true and beautiful in thought 
and expression? How much I owe to these 
associations I cannot tell; but this I know, that 
Cromwell, and Milton, and Pym, and Vane, 
and Hampden. are among the chief saints in 
my calendar ; and I cherish something of their 
love of liberty, and something of their hatred 
of oppression. I might add further, that in 
that neighborhood, too, I received my first les- 











Among these Compromise acts is a provision 
that Utah and New Maxieo may come into the 
Union as States, with or without slavery, as 
they may choose. Now, let it be distinctly 
understood, that the Democrats of Ohio do not 
consent to that arrangement. They consider 
slavery to be an evil of such magnitude that 
they will feel it their duty at all times to use 
all constitutional power to prevent its increase. 
The Convention also endorsed the constitu- 
tionality of the fugitive slave bill, in opposition 
to the views of a large portion of the Democrat- 
ic party, who consider it to be unconstitution- 
al, as well as the essence and embodiment of 
Federalism. It is strange that such a course 
should have been pursued, while no one has 
yet satisfactorily shown its constitutionality, or 
attempted to answer the argument of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Ranrout.] 
And this, too, in the face of one of the first 
resolutions adopted at Baltimore—“ that the 
Federal Government is one of limited powers, 
derived solely from the Constitution, and the 
grants of power made therein ought to be 
strictly construed by all the departments and 
agents of the Government, and that it ts inex- 
pedient and dangerous to exercise doubtful con- 
stitutional powers.” And the Convention fur- 
ther pledges the party to abide by a law that 
abolishes jury trial, allows ex parte evidence, 
creates swarms of petty officers to enforce it, 
gives a double compensation to find every 
claim set up in favor of the master, and pays 
the expenses of returning fugitives from the 
public Treasury. 

The Convention also undertakes to make the 
endorsement of these measures a test of party 
fidelity. On all the old party issues, any varia- 
tion of opinion may be tolerated. The Penn- 
sylvanians who come here asking for a protect- 
ive tariff on iron, and those of us from Ohio 





sons of religious truth, in the place where John 
Wickliffe, the morning star of the Reforma- 
tion, and of civil and religious liberty, lived and 
preached. Many hours have I spent by the 
stream, and at the very spot, where the ashes 
of his burned bones were cast by the minions 
of tyranny and superstition. If the impressions 
then made on my mind had anything to do 
with forming my. character, or inspiring me 
with the sentiments I now entertain, as I be- 
lieve they had, then what I have said, or may 
say, in behalf of human rights, is but another 
verification of the oft-quoted prophecy. 
‘The Avon to the Severn runs, 
The Severn to the sea, 
And Wickliffe's dust shall spread abroad, 
Wide as the waters be.” 

But that gentleman doubtless alluded to the 

matter to cast a doubt on the genuineness of 
my republicanism, or as a rebuke to me’ for 
presuming to speak of public affairs in the 
presence of the American born. | think men 
may understand and appreciate the principles 
of civil liberty, though not born on this conti- 
nent; the Pilgrim Fathers were not behind in 
this a. although foreigners like my- 
self. I am also reminded by the portrait whith 
hangs before me, of another foreigner (Lafay- 
ette) who understood the advantages of free 
government, and to whom this country owes 
her gratitude for efficient aid in establishing 
the freedom we all enjoy. Persons born with- 
in the limits of a monarchy are not necessarily 
monarchists. The fathers of the Revolution, 
Washington, Jefferson, the Adamses, and Pat- 
rick Henry, were born under the same mo- 
narchical Government as myself. I am far 
from believing that men born under a free 
Government, and who have known no other, 
necessarily have the best appreciation of the 
value of freedom ; on the contrary, I think those 
who have themselves felt the iron heel of op- 
ag 80 upon their own necks, and conséquent- 
y have sighed and struggled for freedom, are 
the most likely to understand its true value. 
How else will you explain the fact, that the 
sons and grandsons of those who fought and 
died to secure the liberty we enjoy are now in 
the Southern States laboring with a zeal equal 
to that of their fathers, but for an opposite pur- 
pose, to extend and perpetuate the curse of 
slavery? The true friend of freedom would 
scorn alike to be or to own a slave. But some 
men are republicans from choice, and some are 
only so by accident. I have the honor to be a 
republican from choice; after seeing and feel- 
ing the evils of other forms of government, I 
prefer that under which I live. The gentle- 
man from North Carolina had the good fortune 
to be born in a republic, and is therefore, by 
accident, what he has not proved he would 
otherwise have had the sense or energy to have 
become. 

Considering the number of foreigners in this 
country, amounting to almost one fourth of the 
free white population, I think the fact that 

‘there are two out of two hundred and thirty 
members in the House, and two out of sixty- 
two members of the Senate, will not be thought 
a very large or dangerous proportion. And itis 
but justice to the Democratic party to say, that 
through its liberality to foreigners these all owe 
their election. ‘ I shall make no other remarks 
of a party character; for had this manifesta- 
tion of the contemptible spirit of Nativeism 
come from any other member on this floor, of 
either party, I should have been surprised. I 
regret to say J was not surprised to hear it from 
the tleman from North Carolina. f: 

I have only to say further to that gentleman, 
that my constituents consider themselves abund- 
antly competent to select their own Represent- 
atives ; they certainly will not take the trouble 
to ask his advice; and should he offer it un- 
asked, they will probably tell him to mind his 
own business. And for myself, I add, while I 
have the honor to represent on this floor a hun- 
dred thousand freemen, I shall take the liberty 
to speak when and how I think proper, with- 
out asking permission of any man, and least 
of all of one who comes here the representa- 
tive of whips, and manacles, and slaves. In 
these few words I trust I have not forgotten 
what was due to the place or to gentlemen by 
whom J am surrounded. I have no ambition 
to contend for the palm of blackguardism, es- 
pecially with one who would have so much the 
start of me, and whose unenviable reputation 
has already reached beyond the limits of our 
own country. 

Mr. Chairman, I am ardently attached to 
the Democratic faith. I believe that all men, 
in respect to their natural and inalienable 
rights, are created equal. That civil Govern- 
ment has no legitimate purpose but the pro- 
tection of those rights, and no rightful author- 
ity except what is derived from the consent of 
the governed. That, as all persons have the 
same inherent rights to protect, all are equally 
interested and equally entitled to be participa- 
tors in what pertains to government. I deny 
that Government has the right to confer spe- 
cial privileges on some, and impose unequal 
burdens and disabilities on others. I believe 
in the sovereignty of the people and of the sev- 
eral States, and therefore oppose all assump- 
tions of power or encronchments on the rights 
of the people or States by the Federal Govern- 
ment. {do not think that any wrong can be 
sanctified by age or legislation, or that the 
dead past has any right to control the living 
present. I look forward to rational progress 
and a good time coming, and protest against 
the sleepy conservatism that, for fear of inno- 
vation, would prevent all reform. 

And the Democratic party I recognise as the 
best agency through which just ideas of civil 
government can be established. Its history 
proves it to possess the elements and spirit of 
progress, to be the party of the present and 

ature, rather than the party of the past. Hence 
I have co-operated with this party, and work- 
ed with and for it, with whatever zeal or abili- 
ty I could command. But the Democratic 
party is not my owner, or a body whose meas- 
ures I am bound in all things to support, right 
or wrong. It is but a means or agency which 
I choose to employ, when, in my judgment, I 
can, by so doing, best subserve the great inter- 
ests of humanity and justice. 

Tse Democratic Convention at Baltimore, 
composed, as it was, of the chosen delegates 
from the Democracy of the whole country, was 
doubtless duly authorized to select some per- 
ing —— the Pea Ge in the approach- 

ign; and, by u the Convention 
‘was authorized to pestninn to the world what 
are the common 
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who are for free trade, and direct, instead of 
indirect taxation, are, so far as this is concern- 
ed, good Democrats. Our Western friends, who 
come here asking alternate sections for canals, 
railroads, plank roads, and almost every other 
imaginable purpose,-and Frank Pierce, who 
voted against appropriations for our Lake har- 
bors, are equally good Democrats. One thing 
only is needful. All must pronounce the shib- 
boleth of slavery just as slaveholders require it 
to be pronounced ; then they can pass, and not 
without. This is the s*ne qua non—the pathog- 
nomonic symptom of the Convention’s De- 
mocracy. 

The Convention also agreed to suppress all 
agitation of this question. Think of it—the 
Democratic party going to suppress freedom of 
speech, and to permit to remain in eternal quiet 
the greatest political and social wrong that 
ever existed in this or any other country. 

And the candidates nominated by the Con- 
vention were evidently selected, not so much 
for great ability or eminent services in the 
cause of Democracy as heretofore understood, 
but mainly and chiefly because they are unex- 
ceptionably sound on this slavery question. In 
just so far as these candidates stand on this 
Compromise platform, and are understood to 
be its embodiment and representatives, they 
fail to represent what I understand to be na- 
tional and Democratic ground. In that posi- 
tion I cannot give them my support. 

I protest against all these interpolations into 
the Democratic creed, and against any such 
interpretation of Democracy as makes it the 
ally of slavery and oppression. Democracy 
and slavery are directly antagonistic. Democ- 
racy is opposed to caste—slavery creates it; 
Democracy is opposed to special privileges— 
slavery is but the privilege specially enjoyed 
by one class to use another as brute beasts, and 
take their labor without wages. Democracy is 
for elevating the laboring masses to the dignity 
of perfect manhood—slavery grinds the laborer 
into the very dust. If the Whig party chooses 
to form an alliance with slavery, I can see no 
radical objection. The Whig party has always 
favored class legislation—slavery is but the ex- 
treme of class legislation. The Whig party 
always favors the grant of special privileges to 
some, with the idea of developing the resources 
and wealth of the country—slavery is nothing 
more than the privilege some have of living out 
of others, and it is said to be the only way the 
wealth and resources of the South can be 
developed. The Whig party has ever been the 
valiant defender of vested rights. What is 
slavery but a state of things based on the 
legally acquired rights of the master? I main- 
tain, therefore, that the Whig party, if either, 
ought to be considered the natural ally ofslavery, 
and that, the Democratic party has a higher 
and far nobler mission—a mission, however, 
from which it has been attempted to be divert- 
ed by the action of the Baltimore Convention. 
I now ask Southern men, what have you 
gained by the course pursued at Baltimore? 
Have you stopped agitation? A convention of 
men calling  geatin, me Democrats assembled 
at Baltimore, and resolved to put a stop tome 
slavery agitation in Congress. This was a 
piece of impudent assumption. Did that body 
mean to forbid us to speak what our several 
constituencies send us here to say? But if 
Southern men in Congress should attempt to 
carry out that resolution, will they succeed ? 
They have not yet. The gentleman from South 
Carolina. [Mr. Orr.] from Tennessee, [Mr. 
‘Gentry,] from North Carolina, [Mr. migra 
from New York, [Mr. ScHoonmaxker,] an 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Rantout,] have made 
speeches on that subject, while only one of any 
length has been made on any other subject 
since the adoption of the resolution. But that 
promise to stop agitation in Congress is not 
merely an empty sound; it is worse—it is a 
fraud, a promise made without the ability or 
intention of performance. You stop agitation 
here! I would like to see the operation tried. 
The rules of this House are so framed, as every- 
body knows, as to give to aminority the power 
to put a stop to all business when they choose, 
This has heretofore enabled slaveholders, always 
in a minority, to do as they pleased. How 
many months did they stave off the admission 
of California? But this is a game two can 
lay at. It isa poor rule that will not work 
oth ways. Does anybody think debate could 
be stopped? Nobody supposes it. What 
would become of business, if this Quixotic 
enterprise of stopping agitation should be at- 
tempted? The pledge is an insult and & fraud. 
You cannot stop our mouths if you try; and 
you dare not make the trial. But have you 
all forgotten the maxim of the man all true 
Democrats delight to honor, “that error of 
opinion may be tolerated, so long as reason is 
left free to combat it?” Only think of men 
calling themselves Jeffersonian Democrats say- 
ing the Declaration of Independence is merely 
a rhetorical flourish, and that the Jeffersonian 
Ordinance of 1787 is unconstitutional, and that 
free discussion on any subject must not be 
tolerated. 

But I will tell you when agitation will stop. 
When you can root out all sentiments of 
humanity and justice from the hearts of the 
American people ; when you can still the voice 
of conscience in the South, and keep your own 
sons and daughters from disclosing the secrets 
of your “ prison-house ;” when you can hide 
from view the effects of that blighting curse of 
slavery upon your soil; then, perhaps, you may 
hope to stay the sound of agitation. But he- 
fore you can stop agitation you must, in addi- 
tion to everything else, render men insensible | 
to a sentiment of national honor and reputa- | 
tion. 

Some twelve years since, I was a medical 
student in Paris. On one occasion, while we 
awaited our professor, one of my friends, an 
eloquent young man, was called up fora speech. 
He rose, and spoke admirably of the advantages | 
of a republican form of government, and he 
illustrated the good effects of Democratic gov- 
ernment by some happy allusions to the United 
States. hen he took his seat, another stu- 
dent, attached to the interest of Charles X, 
rose to reply, tyrned to ridicule all the allusions 
to this country as a nation in which one sixth 
of the whole population were in a state of 
absolute slavery, chattels personal to all intents 
and purposes whatsoever. My friend who 
spoke first rose, and, not being well posted up 
in relation to our internal affairs, denied that 
slavery did exist in the United States; that 
with the Declaration of Independence, and all 
their noble declarations of the inherent and 
inalienable rights of man, the existence of 
slavery was impossible. Looking around, his 
eye fell upon me. He immediately called me 
out by name, introducing me to the class, and 
demanding that I should have an opportunity 
to defend the injured honor of my country, by 
cohtradicting the foul slanders of the legitimist 
who had aspersed her. 

Gentlemen, that was the only time in my life 
that I felt myself in a tight spot. Not able to 
speak the French language with rs 6 but, 
worse than all, knowing that sla’ : — 
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was a Union of sovereign and independent 
States, each having its separate Government, 
and own code. of laws, and institutions, with 
which other States had nothing to do ; that 
though slavery did exist in some States, the 
other States were not responsible for its exist- 
ence, and that the same was also true of the 
United States Government—it had no power 
or authority over the subject in the States, and 
therefore no responsibility. Well do I remem- 
ber the look with which those students heard 
from me the admisgjon that slavery did exist in 
some of the United States, and the astonish- 
ment and almost despair with which my friend 
exclaimed—horrible / horrible /—il n’est pas 
possible que vous ayez Vesclavage en les Etats 
Unis. If I had not then hated slavery with 
my whole heart and soul, I should have done 
so from that moment. 

In Dublin, | accompanied a friend to a tem- 
perance meeting—it was while some controver- 
sy was pending between Mr. Stevenson, our Min- 
ister to the Court of St. James, and Mr. O’Con- 
nell. My friend, who had the name Stevenson 
associated with everything American, introdu- 
ced me to the meeting as Mr. Stevenson, from the 
United States. The true Irish love of liberty was 
immediately aroused, and one and another began 
to say, “He is a slaveholder!” “He is a slave- 
breeder!” “He sells women and children!” 
“Put him out!” Oh! the thief!” “Put him 
out!” My friend was utterly amazed at the 
confusion, until I explained to him his mistake. 
When he had corrected the blunder to the 
meeting, and my hostility to human bondage 
was vouched for, | was heard with respectful 
attention. You must make men insensible to 
such influences as these, if you expect them to 
let slavery rest in eternal quiet. 

I also ask, have you made success certain? I 
know you have saved the great nation of South 
Carolina; but the speech of the gentleman from 
that State, [Mr. Orr,] in which that fact was 
officially announced, will probably operate on 
the candidate it was intended to benefit, much 
as certain articles in the Democratic Review 
operated upon the fortunes of Judge Douglas. 

You expect to purify the party, but of that 
you are not certain ; it seems doubtful if any- 
thing can drive off your friends in some of the 
States. You cannot drive off the politicians— 
they are too patriotic to be willing to sacrifice 
all opportunities for future usefulness; no dose 
you can possibly administer will nauseate them. 
They wiill tell their friends at home, that the 
resolutions are not so bad as they might be; 
there are plenty of evasions and dodges that 
may be pointed out. They will say that the 
resolutions were read amid noise and confu- 
sion, after some had left, and but_few really 
voting for them, and therefore that nobody in 
particular is committed to their support ; and 
finally, that they can endorse the candidates, 
and repudiate the platform altogether, and that 
each section can get up a platform of its own. 
Thus in New York they will vote for Pierce and 
the Right of Petition, and in Ohio for Pierce 
and Harbor Improvements. We have a story 
in the West, of a man who was sued for dama- 
ges done to a kettle he had borrowed; he em- 
ployed a pettifogger, who made to the magis- 
trate this defence: first; said he, we can prove 
that the kettle was cracked when we got it; 
second, it was whole when we returned it; and 
third, we never had it. Gentlemen, you can- 
not purify the party of men who have the in- 
genuity to frame or imitate such an admirable 
defence. 

But suppose you should succeed in purifying 
the party in part—and I think it quite likely 
that some thousands of honest voters, who have 
nothing to gain by smiling in proportion as 
they are kicked, and nothing to lose by loss of 
party standing, will leave you—then are you 
sure of success? If the party is too much pu- 
rified, it will not sueceed—for purification is a 
depletory process. Do you not care more for 
success than for purification? And if so, was’ it 
not bad policy to commence the work og the 
eve of an important election? In forcing this 
test on the party, are you likely to gain much ? 
A triumph in the Convention is not much, unless 
you triumph in the election. A triumph in the 
election would only show that you have not 
purified the Democratic party after all, and the 
great work of purification will all havé"to be 
done over again. 

In the endorsement of the Compromises— 
fugitive bill and all—I think the managers of 
the party were guilty of poor generalship. I 
think the party was placed entirely at the mer- 
ey of the Whigs; and if they did not profit by 
it, it argues folly on their part, rather than its 
absence on yours. Had they refused to endorse 
those measures, I can scarcely believe there is 
a single Northern State they could not have 
carried. And the South should remember that 
the North can elect a President without their 
help. Whether such a result is especially desi- 
rable is for the South to say. 

How far have you succeeded in rendering 
safe your peculiar institution? You have ten- 
dered to the country a sectional issue. Was 
this wise? I think it poor policy to make such 
an issue in the present state of the country. 
We have thirteen and a half millions of free 
whites. You have about six millions, and not 
all of those, nor, indeed, half of them, directly 
or indirectly interested in your system. If you 
insist on a sectional fight, the result must be 
“that the weakest will go to the wall.” 

You will lead to the formation, not perhaps 
of a party, but of a league against you, that 
will defeat all your policy. Men opposed to 
the extension of slavery, and to its varied pre- 
tensions, will unite to defeat any candidate 
that favors your views, just as you now defeat 
any candidate that does not sustain them. 
Mer will not leave their respective parties, 
perhaps, but they will act in and through their 
parties, and secure their result as certainly as 
you have done. And even now the material 
for such a league is at hand. Two hundred 
and ninety-five thousand in 1848 voted against 
the doctrine of the Nicholson letter; and that 
number of persons, and many more, are now 
ready to vote against any candidates that sac- 
rifice the interests of freedom to the demands 
of the slave power. They may not leave their 
parties; they will not all denounce your can- 
didates; but you need not be surprised if your 
expectations in future are often disappointed. 

Your allies are forcing you into extreme and 
dangerous measures to serve themselves; they 
demand the endorsement of the Compromise as 
a protection against the indignation of their 
own constituents. But where will this course 
lead? It will only hasten on the final issue 
which you alone have to dread. 

Do you expect to catch your runaways any 
better? Thousands of genuine Democrats all 
over the country will still believe the Fugitive 
Slave Law to be unconstitutional. Your mis- 
erable platform will not change their opinion 
nor their course of action. They will treat it 
as Jefferson and Madison treated the alien and 
sedition law, “as absolutely null and void.” Do 
you say this is a breach of faith, plighted in 
the national compact? I answer, no. Ohio 
passed just such a law as her sister State Ken- 
tucky asked for, but it was set aside by a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, and afterwards 
repealed. That law was passed in accordance 
with the requirements of the constitutional com- 
pact, as then understood; but this is in plain 
violation of our State rights, and will not be 
regarded. In some remarks formerly made by 
me to this House, the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. Waxsu] says I perverted the resolu- 
tions of *98 to serve the cause of felons and 
thieves. I quoted those resolutions to establish 
the doctrine that powers not distinctly granted 
to the Federal Government were not possessed 
by it, but remained with the States, or with 
the people. I quoted them to establish the 
doctrine that Congress was only authorized to 
punish @ specified number of crimes, none of 
which are among those for which fines and 
Temes are inflicted by the Fugitive Slave 

aw; and, also, to establish the doctrine that 
no mere executive or ministerial officer could 
constitutionally seize and hurry off a pris- 
oner, without jury, or trial, or witnesses, or 
process, &c. I shall not answer the charge 
of aiding the cause of felons and thieves by 
employing such words in return; but I will 
submit to the arbitration of an enlightened 
world, who best deserves those epithets. Do 
my constituents, who will give their bread to 
a hungry man, be he white or black—who, if a 
man inquires which is North, will point out 
the pole star—or if he says he is struggling for 
liberty, which they believe to be every man’s 
birthright, will give “aid and comfort?” Or 
that class of men in this country who will 
take some of those who are declared by our 
Declaration of Independence to be born free 
and equal, deprive them of liberty, and of the 
free pursuit of happiness—take their labor 
without wages, giving them nothing excepting 
such necessaries as prudent men give the 
brutes they own — take wives from husbands 
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the best defence I could—not of slavery, but for 


the country—by stating that the United States 


and sell them, or husbands from wives — 
take children from parents and sell them, 





and parents from children, for the same pur- 
pose? We can afford to allow the gentleman 
to use such epithets as he pleases, but in en- 
lightened world, and his own conscience, if he 
have one, are against him. | am ready to sub- 
mit to any impartial tribunal, to decide who 
are the felons and thieves. 

And further. You are depriving the coun- 
try of the services of some of her ablest men. 
Statesmanship is a profession, like all other 
professions, requiring knowledge and experi- 
ence. Men can no more be statesmen without 
study and proper training, than they could be 
lawyers or doctors without proper study and 
practice.. Men may be intelligent on man 
subjects, and yet not statesmen. Skill in this 
department does not come by accident or in- 
tuition. Our country has many men eminent- 
ly qualified to render good service to the States, 
and the Democratic party has men of whom 
the nation may justly be proud, There is the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan, [General 
Caeny ® man of unblemished personal reputa- 
tion, of fine natural talents and most extenstive 
acquirements—of almost halfa century’s experi- 
ence in the service of his country, at home and 
abroad. In my judgment, the Democratic par- 
ty or the country has no man better qualified 
than he to guide the helm of affairs. And why 
was not he selected? I think simply because 
in an evil hour he listened and leaned to the 
South, doing violence to the sentiments cher- 
ished in his own section of the country. What- 
ever his motive, he unfortunately weakened 
himself at the North, in proportion as he serv- 
ed the South. And what is the result? The 
South of course is highly gratified, but she 
finds there may be demands that General Cass 
could not comply with. He has served her in 
the past, but she doubts his ability, lame as he 
is from wounds received in fighting her battles, 
to do her service in the future. A base ingrati- 
tude dictates her course, and the Senator from 
Michigan is deserted, and left to say, almost 
in the language of Woolsey: 

“ Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
That I have s/avery served, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies.” 

How is it with the Senator from Texas, 
[General Houston?] He had done more than 
any other man to extend the Republic in the 
direction where slavery wanted to be strength- 
ened. He had won Texas for the South. 
This should have secured for him the everlast- 
ing gratitude of that section. In many North- 
ern States he was a favorite with the people ; 
they looked with admiration upon his eventful 
history, and on his many noble traits of char- 
actor, and he would probably have been the 
most popular eandidate that could have been 
named. Uufortunately for his prospects, he 
wrote a letter, which, like those of others, was 
understood to pledge him to disregard the will 
of the people in reference to the Fugitive Slave 
bill. The North of course abandoned him, for 
that veto pledge is regarded as a long step to- 
wards absolutism. If to-day the President tells 
the people what laws they shall not make, to- 
morrow he may tell them what laws they shall 
make. Then he might as well dispense with 
the forms of legislation altogether, and publish 
his decrees like the despotic ape, Louis Napo- 
leon. The South forgot what she owed to Gen- 
eral Houston ; besides, she did not want a man 
of Andrew Jackson’s spirit; she preferred a 
President of more pliant material. So the 
Senator is left to wonder how his hopes could 
have been so sanguine, with so little to show 
for their foundation. 

I might mention, also, other Democrats— 
Buchanan, Douglas, &c., who, by aiding the 
South, and yielding to her demands, have sac- 
rificed their popularity at home, or in portions 
of the free States. When the loss of home con- 
fidence becomes apparent, and the prospect of 
election, and therefore of rendering future ser- 
vice, is injured, the South quietly gives them 
the cold shoulder ; she can afford to run no risks 
on the score of gratitude. 

Let me mention another striking case of the 
same kind from the other party—Daniel Web- 
ster, of whom every American is proud, whether 
agreeing or disagreeing with him on _ political 
subjects. At a time when the South needed 
his powerful aid, he gave it, and Southern men 
were loud in his praise, and in their profes- 
sions of gratitude. And well they might be; 
he had done more for them than any other 
man had or could have done. But what isthe 
final result? He had so injured himself at the 
North by his eourse on the Compromises, that 
the North-would not support him. And what 
does the South do? They forget him entirely; 
they do not stand by him in the strait they 
had placed him in, as he had stood by them in 
their hour of need. He is treated like an old 
horse, turned out to commons, from whom 
nothing further can be got, and to whom, there- 
fore, nothing is to be given. 

I regret all this, because it deprives us of the 
services of the men the country eminently needs. 
I regret it also from personal respect for some 
of the men I have named. I mention it only 
as a word of warning to other politicians at the 
North, who might be tempted, by the syren 
songs of the South, to their own destruction. If 
Northern men serve the South instead of serv- 
ing their whole country, they will find a nff&s- 
ter never satisfied—one who will expect them 
from lowest depths to descend still lower ; and 
as soon as such politicians have been used so 
that their own section deserts them, and they 
can no longer secure votes for Southern pur- 
poses, they may expect to be treated as the se- 
ducer ever treats his victim, with neglect and 
scorn. But I see my hour has expired. I will 
only add, that I think it is time some men be- 
gan to think of these things. 





(>> As the Anti-Slavery men of Michigan 
have no organ in their State, we publish the 
notice of their proceedings, as transmitted to us. 

Ed. Era. 
For the National Era. 


MICHIGAN STATE ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 


Pursuant to public notice, previously given, 
a Mass Convention of the Friends of Freedom 
convened at Jackson, June 2, 1852. The Con- 
vention was called to order by M. Fairfield, of 
Jackson county, and the call of the Convention 
was read and explained. Convention organ- 
ized by electing, Chester Gurney, Esq., of St. 
Joseph county, President, and A. W. Curtis, of 
Washtenau county, Secretary. 

Prayer, by the Rey. Mr. Kedsey, of Kala- 
mazoo. 

On motion, Messrs. F. Denison, J. Litchfield, 
and M. Fairfield, were appointed a Business 
Committee. 

The Business Committee having retired, the 
Convention was ably addressed by H. Bibb, of 
Canada West. 

The committee reported the following reso- 
lutions : 

1. Resolved, That the friends of Freedom 


have no ground to place any degree of confi- 


dence in the Anti-Slavery professions of either 
of the great political parties, usually termed 
the Whig and Democratic parties, inasmuch as 
their past history generally records a series of 
acts exhibiting an entire subserviency to the 
slave power, and showing, especially in the en- 
actment of the Fugitive Slave Law, a total dis- 
regard of the great moral principles involved 
in the question of American Slavery. 

{Discussed by Messrs. Gurney, Baker, Bibb, 
and others, oni adopted.] 

2. That the present crisis demands a reor- 
a of the active efforts of the friends of 
iberty in this State, for the purpose of co- 
operating with those in other States, in sepa- 
rate political action. 

[Discussed by Messrs. Denison, Copeland, 
Baker, and others, and adopted.} 

3. That to deliver a fugitive slave to his 
master .is an act of injustice, and is forbidden 
by the law of God; that therefore no human 
law or Constitution, requiring such delivery, 
can be binding upon any man’s conscience, 
such requisition being necessarily void as law, 
because contrary to natural justice and the 
Divine law; and that the Constitution of the 
United States does not require us to deliver a 
fugitive slave to this master; and no court, 
magistrate, or citizen, is bound in conscience to 
perform this wicked act, by any Constitution 
or law now in existence. : 

[Discussed by C. Gurney, Esq., and others, 
and adopted. 

4. That istianity demands that its ad- 
herents sympathize with the op ; that 
they act to nre their liberty; and that 
therefore Christians should do all that they ra- 
tionally can to deliver the slave from his mas- 
ter ; and that we have nowhere to go for a de- 
cision of moral character, but to the principles 
of equal and eternal rights: consequently, no 
slaveholder can be a Christian. 

[Discussed by. Messrs. Kedsey, Fairfield, 
Smith, Wilson, rong Crane, Wellman 
Bibb, Denison, Curtis, and Keyes, and adopted. } 
5, That the late legislation of the Congress 


of these United States, whereby,the “Compro- 
mise measures,” including the infamous Fugi- 
tive Slave Law, are constituted a finality, ap- 
proximates very nearly to the ancient legisla- 
tion of the Medes and Persians, whose laws 
were unalterable, and is derogatory to the char- 
acter of an enlightened nation. 

6. That the Fugitive Slave Law would be 
properly designated by the title, “An act to 
encourage kidnapping ;” and that, in its execu- 
tion, the liberties of all our citizens, irrespect- 
ive of color or condition, are endangered, 
wherever an individual can be found base 
enough to commit perjury. 

7. That in the reduction of Horace Preston 
to slavery, by Wm. Reese, of Baltimore, whose 
hypocrisy has heen lucidly exposed by a minis- 
ter of the church of which he is a member, we 
haye convincing proof of the utter futility of 
any argument in defence of slaveholding from 
necessity. 

The last three resolutions were adopted 
unanimously, without discussion. ? 

The Convention adopted, for the organiza- 
tion of a State Anti-Slavery Society, the follow- 


in 

’ CONSTITUTION. 

Art. I. This Society shall be called the 
Michigan State Anti-Slavery Society, and 
shall hold an annual session on the first 
Wednesday in February, in each year. — 

II. It shall annually appoint a President, 
four Vice Presidents, a Recording Secretary, a 
Corresponding Secretary, and a State Central 
Committee, consisting of five persons. The du- 
ties of its officers shall be such as usually ap- 
pertain to such offices. 

Ill. The Central Committee, of whom the 
President and Corresponding Secretary shall 
be members ex-officio, shall call extra meetings 
when and where they may think best. 

1V. The object of this Society shall be to ex- 
tend civil and religious liberty to all mankind. 

The following persons were elected officers of 
the Society : 

President—Chester Gurney, of St. Joseph 
county. 

Vice Presidents—M. Fairfield, of Jackson 
county; Stephen Allen, of Lenawee county ; E. 
F. Gay, of Livingston county: Erastus Hussey, 
of Calhoun county. 

Recording Secretary—A. W. Curtis, of 
Washtenaw county. 

Corresponding Secretary—F. Denison, of 
Kalamazoo county. 

Treasurer—Horace Hallock, of Wayne co. 

On motion, Resolved, That, this Convention 
commend to the friends of humanity in this 
country, for their sympathy and support, the 
objects of the Refugee Home Society. 

On motion, voted that the editors of the Na- 
tional Era, the Western Citizen, the Voice of 
the Fugitive, the Western Evangelist, the Chris- 
tian Herald, and the Michigan Christiar. Advo- 
cate, be requested to pobiion the proceedings of 
this Convention in their respective papers. 

C. Gurney, President. 
A. W. Curtis, Secretary. 


At a delegated Convention of the Friends of 
Freedom in the State of Michigan, held at 
Jackson, June 2, 1852, convened agreeably to 
public notice given by a committee appointed 
for that purpose, the following resolutions were 
discussed and adopted: 

1. Resolved, That we deem it both constitu- 
tional and right that Congress should abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia, and that 
we will continue to labor for its accomplish- 
ment until it is effected. 

2. That we advocate the abolition of the in- 
ter-State slave trade, wherever it exists, in any 
and every form. 

3. That we protest against affording protec- 
tion, by our national flag, to vessels laden with 
slaves upon the high seas. 

4, That we protest against the system and 
practice of employing slaves upon our Govern- 
ment works, whereby payment for their ser- 
vices shall accrue to their masters. 

5. That we demand the repeal of the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law, and that we will firmly con- 
tinue to do so until it is accomplished. 

6. That we recommend that our friends in 
the several counties of this State speedily be- 
come fully organized for political action. 

On motion, the Convention proceeded to elect 
six delegates to attend the National Anti-Sla- 
very Convention, to be held at Cleveland, Ohio, 
on the first Wednesday in August next. The 
following delegates, with a substitute for each, 
were appointed. 

Delegates.—Chester Gurney, A. A. Copeland, 
E. F. Gray, Horace Hallock, F. Denison, Lewis 
J. Thompson. 

Substitutes—Henry J. Cushman, D. W. C. 
Leach, Thomas R. Spence, Silas M. Holmes, F. 
J. Littlejohn, Austin Blair. 

On motion, the following persons were ap- 
pointed a State Central Anti-Slavery Commit- 
tee for the State of Michigan, viz: 

Silas M. Holmes, of Detroit; Cyrus Prindle, 
of Leoni; Sabin Felch, of Ann Arbor; Austin 
Blair, of Jackson; and Erastus Hussey, of 
Marshall. 

On motion, the Convention adjourned. 

C. Gurney, President. 
A. W. Curtis, Secretary. 


(>> Will the above-named editors please 
publish, at their earliest convenience, the pro- 
ceedings of the Delegated ene eg i 

A. WC. 


LEARNING WITHOUT A MASTER. 


Not a few books have been published, pro- 
fessing to induct the student into the mysteries 
of various languages and sciences, “ without a 
master.” Did it ever occur to you, most cour- 
teous reader, that anything within the capacity 
of the human mind may be learned in the 
same way? Studying “without a master” is 
not, of course, to be understood literally. The 
master is there, but he appears only in the 

rinted page, and not in his bodily presence. 
We will not say of the schoolmaster, as some 
ill-mannered critics said of Paul, that “his let- 
ters are — and powerful, but his bodily 
presence is weak.” The reverse of this is com- 
monly true, as was often most satisfactorily de- 
monstrated to us, in our jacket-and-trowser 
days, when the whole subject was ably ex-pound- 
ed, and “illustrated with numerous cuts.” But, 
while admitting the force there is in a living, 
and active presence, before the student, it is a 
question whether there is not in some minds a 
tendency to lean too much upon schools and 
teachers, in the work of education. Far be it 
from us to utter a word in disparagement of 
the work of the ifstructor of youth. This right 
hand, though never trained in academic halls, 
would almost refuse to obey the impulse which 
guides it, sooner than record an unjust word 
concerning those who are engaged in this good 
work. But it is no disparagement of the teacher 
or the school, to say that they are not indis- 
pensable to the student. They are invaluable 
helps, it is true; but since all cannot enjoy their 
aid, it is consoling to know that many have be- 
come wise without them. James Surgenen, 
the celebrated Scotch astronomer, learned to 
read without an instructer, and mastered the 
elements of his favorite science, while a shep- 
herd’s boy, watching his flocks in the fields by 
night. Sir Wm. Phipps, a former Governor of 
our own State, learned to read and write after 
entering upon his eighteenth year, and while 
serving an apprenticeship to a ship-carpenter 
in Boston. Thousands of similar instances 
might be adduced, were it necessary, to show 
that education does not depend upon teachers 
and schools. President Hopkins has wisely ob- 
served, that every man who is educated at all, 
is, and must be, sel/f-educated. Daniel Web- 
ster uttered the same truth, when he said, “The 
Creator has so constituted the human intellect, 
that it can only grow by its own action, and 
by its own action it will certainly and necessa- 
rily grow. Every man must therefore educate 
himself. His books and teachers are but helps; 
the work is his.” This sentiment should be im- 
pressed upon the mind of every youth who has 
been denied the advantages of the school-room. 
True, he is deprived of a valuable assistant ; 
but let him not give up all attempts at mental 
culture, on this account. . 
As the “winter Schools” are now closing, 
probably we address many young lads and 

asses who have just enjoyed their last “ school- 
ing,” and who will receive no farther assistarice 
in their studies but such as is common to all. 
We have a word to whisper in the ear of all 
such. Young friends, don’t stow your books 
away in the garret, nor consign your studies 
to oblivion, because you are no longer subject 
to the constraints of the school-room. Your 
education is not finished—it is but begun. You 
will soot forget much of the knowledge you 
have 80 laboriously acquired during the win- 
ter, unless you occasionalJy recur to your books. 
The mind is like a polished piece of metal—a 
little rubbing every day will keep it in 
order, but if long neglected, it is difficult to 
“put on the shine” again. By keeping up 








your studies at home, you will not only retain 
the ground already won, but be able to make 
larger advances in knowledge. 

“But, man alive,” we hear somebody saying, 
“you are certainly crazy. We are going to 
work now, and how do you suppose we can 
keep up our studies, when we are engaged all 
day in ploughing, digging, teaming, cooking, 
mending old clothes, &c.*” 
how: Improve those leisure moments and 
fragments of time in “rubbing up” the mind, 
which too many waste in lounging about the 
streets, or in idle tattle, foolery, or sleep, at 
home. 
precious gold dust, and should be treasured 
with watchful care. They have performed 
wonders for others, and will do so for you, if 
you give them « chance. Dr. John Mason 
Good composed his long and elaborate poetical 
translation of Lucretius in the streets of Lon- 


Dr. Burney, the distinguished musician, learned 
the Italian and French languages on horseback, 
while riding from place to place to give his 
professional instructions. William Hutton, a 


silk mill at the age of seven, and remained till 
he was fourteen, and afterwfrds served an 


found leisure to educate himself, and became 
a prolific writer. Wm. Cobbett learned gram- 
mar when he was “a private soldier on six- 
pence a day,” amid the “talking, singing, 


of the most thoughtless of men ;” and yet he 
became a vigorous and pure writer. Hugh 
Miller, who is equally eminent as a geologist 
and a writer, was a stone mason, not many 
years ago; and he would have been laboring 
in the same useful but humble capacity to-day, 
instead of delighting thousands of readers in 
this and the old world with the instructive 
productions of his pen. but for a diligent im- 
provement of his leisure moments. Think of 
these examples, you whose evenings are now 
spent on store boxes, or at the corners of the 
streets, or in listless idleness at home. Think 
whether it would not be better for you to de- 
vote these spare hours to intellectual culture, 
and thus enlarge the sphere of your influence 
in the world, as well as augment the measure 
of your own enjoyment. Now is the time to 
decide the question; and remember, that in- 
decision is a wrong decision.—N., E. Farmer. 








ORANG E MOUNTAIN WATER-CURE. 
HIS estab: ishment, founded in 1849, is situated near the 
village of Sunth Orange, Essex county, New Jersey, 
five miles from Newark, and fourteen wiles from the city 
of New * ork, on the line of the Morris and Essex railway, 
by which passengers are landed at the Station House or the 
establishment, a few minutes’ walk from the do:-r 

The location is upon the southeastern slope of the Orange 
mountain, comm2nding a view of one of the loveliest val- 
leys and two of the prettiest villages in Eastern New Jer- 
sey On the east and northwest it is sheltered by moun 
tains from the sea air and cvid winter wirds. 

All the requisites for such an establishment are here 
found, viz: pure mountain spring water, beautiful and re 
tired walks-through the woods and upon the mountains for 
severa! miles in extent, and +hielded from the winds in win- 
ter and the s1n in summer; springs and screams along the 
various paths, and picturesque ecenery. 

in the ravine, immediately in the rear of the institution, 
flows a beautiful brook. Uponthe margin of ttis stream, 
which descends ina rapid ruccession of cascades, are the 
cut-door baths, a great variety of which have been provided. 
Among these are found the rising and fal'irg douche, the 
rauning and rising sitz-baths, the running foot-bath, the 
plunge and wave baths 

In the grove, a few ros from the institution, a capacions 
swimming-bath bas been obtained hy damming tte moun- 
tain strevm. For this a pleas»nt sereen is fofmed by a 
light awning curtained to the surface of the pond, affurding 
ladies and children at all times ample opportanitfor gain- 
ing that valuable accomplishment, a knowledge of the art 
of swimring. 

from many points in the walks where the prospect is not 
intercepted by woods, an extensive panoramic view is pre- 
sented of the citieso New York, Brooklyn, and the towns 
adjoining; East and West B!oomfield, North and South 
Orange, Newark, Belleville, Elizabethtown, the waters of 
New York harbor and Newark bay, Staten Island, its vil- 
lages,&c. The drives, through acircuit of ten miles, are 
varied and fuil of interest. 

The origina! building is 40 by 90 feet, three stories, with 
piazza of the same heignt extending the full length of the 
house. To this, during the past winter, two wings, each 31 
by 51 feet, with p azzas, making in a!) 230 feet of sheltered 
promenace, have been added Besides the large number of 
new, sweet, and well-ventilated chambers thus obtained, a 
beautifal dining hall 30 by 50 feet, and 14 feet ceiling aud 
a reading-room, and a well-arranged lady’s bath rovum, have 
been added 

These increased facilities will enable the institutionshere- 
after to receive, and comfortably provide for, upwards of 
one hundred ure-Guests. 

The establishment is admirably adapted for the water- 
cure practice in winter,(which for many diseases is the 
most iavorable period of the year,) being fitted up in a supe 
rior manner, and provided with abund«nt supplies of cod 
and hot water. Ladies who reqnire it need not leave their 
rooms for treatment, as private bathe are attached toa large 
number of them. 

A bowiing-alley and billiard-table are atiached to the es- 
tablishment 

The reading room is supplied w'th some of the chief 
journals of the Union—severa) New York dailies, a number 
ofthesta: dard American periodicils, the Courrier des Etats 
Unis, the Illustrated Loudon News, Punch, & , all of which 
are received immediately afser publication, and regularly 
filed 

The institution will farnish sad ile horses, and horses and 
vehicles. at reasonable rates. For the benefit of invalids 
whose afilictions compel them to assume a reclining p< sture 
when riding, a carriage has been covstructed with e:pecial 
reference to their wants. «his can be used to bring pa- 
tients to the institution, when the usual conveyances cannot 
be resorted to. 

To ladies who desire that form of exercise, small flower 
gardens are allotted. 

TERMS. 


In winter, $8 and $10; $10, $11, and $12, in summer, pay 
able always weekly. Consultation fee, $5. Persons occu- 
pying the whole of a double room, or requiring extra at tend- 
ance, will be charged accordingly. Board ef private rer- 
vauts, $3 per week. Children always received condition- 
ally. 

Patients must provide themselves with four coarse thick 
linen sheets,two thick blankets, two thick comf: rters, and 
six towels; or, when unavoidable, the same may be hired of 
the institution sor $1 per week 

Persons coming to the establishment from New York, 
leave the*foot of Courtiandt at 8 1-2 and 10 o’elock A. M., 
and 4 and 6 o’clock P. M. Upon icaviag Newark, the con- 
ductor should be not fied that he has passengers fur the 
Water-Cure. The time oceupied in reachflig South Orange 
from New York is about one hour. Visiters can come from 
and reiurn to the city several times during the day. New- 
ark is connectod wi'h New York by hourly trains. 

If the Superintendent is requested,,he will send the vehi- 
cles of the institution to meet passengers by the Southern 
trains at Newark. 

Dr. JOSEPH A. WEDER, ‘ate of Philadelphia. is the 
Physician of the Institution. He is a graduateo: the Med- 
ical College of Freyburg, in Baden, Germany; he has visit- 
ed the Grefenberg Institution, conducted by the celebrated 
Priessnitz: many of the water-cure establishments of tu 
rope; and has had tw-lve years’ experience in Hydropathy. 
Letters upon professional bus'ness should be addressed to 
Dr. Weder ; all others to the Superintendent, George H. 
Mitchell, directed to South Orange, Essex county, New 
Jersey. : 

lilustrated circu’ars will be sent, post paid, on application 
by mail to the Superintendent May 27. 


WATER CURE ESTABLISHMENT, BRATILE- 
BOROUGH, VERMONT. 

HE proprietor, Dr. R. WESSELHOEFT, begs to inform 

the public that he has recovered from his severe sick 
ness, and is able again to attend to his professional duties. 
Former and new patients, therefore, may depend upon his 
giving due attention to their cases. They will also find 
pleasant and comfortable accommodations, both for them- 
selves and friends, but will please to remember that the 
establishment is intended for the cure of diseuses by meuns 
of water, and not for a hotel at a fashionable watering place 
et to the lover of nature and a quiet summer residence the 
house has many attractions besides its water cure, for Na- 
ture has indeed been lavish of her gifts on the town, and the 
walks and drives in the vicini:y. March 18 


NEWSPAPER AGENCIES. 

B. PALMER, the American Newspaper Agent is agent 
e forthe National Kira, and authorized to take Adver- 
tigements end subscriptions at the same rates as required by 
us. His offiices/are at Boston, 8 Congress street; New York, 
Tribune Building ; Philadelphia, northwest corner of Third 
and Chestnut streets; Baltimore, southwest corner of North 
and Fayette streets. 
we S. M. PETTENGILL, Newspaper Advertising Sub 
scription, and Collecting Agent, No. 10 State street, Bostor 
(Journal Bnilding.\i« also agent tor the Natienal Era. 


FARM NEAR WASHINGTON FOR SALE, 


HE subscriber offers for sale hie Farm, situated about 

five miles from Washington, in Prince George’s county, 
Maryland. It contains 178 t 2 acres, above 30 of which is a 
fine alluvial meadow, producing at present a ton and a half 
of hay to the acre, but which under improved cultivation 
would produce at least two tons Hay se'ls in the Wash 
ington market at from $15 to $20 per ton. About four acres 
of the place is a marsh covered with several feet in thick- 
ness of black earth. the result of decayed vegetation, which, 
properly composted, is a source from which the upland may 
be enriched at a reasonable cost Axsout 60 acres of wood 
land—growth principally oak and chestnut. The land, ex 
cept the meadow, is undulating, and has many pretty sites 
for building. There are many springs of excellent water on 
the place, and it is noted for its healthfnlness. The soil of 
the greater part is a sandy loam, underlaid by clay—in some 
places, clay predominating. Abon’5 acres could be divided 
into small gardening farms, giving nearly an equal quantity 
of wood and arable land toeach. ‘These is an orchard of 150 
peach tvees and 60 apple trees on the place, all bearing; also, 
about 200 apple trees, ready for grafting. It is well fenced 
The buildings sre—a log house of four rooms, with 4 frame 
addition of three rooms, a meat house of sun dried brick, a 
log-kitchen separate from the dwelling, acorn house stable, 
carriage house, &c. There is a stream of water running 
through the place, with sufficient water and fall for a small 
mill Price — $40 per acre. Terms—one third cash; a 
long credit for the residue if desired. Address 

Oot. 23. MARTIN BUELL, Washington, D.C. 























PHILIPSBURG WATER CURE ESTABLISH- 
7 MENT, 
N Philipsburg, Beaver county, Pennsylvania, on the 
south side of the Ohio river, opposite the mouth of the 
Big Beaver Creek—twenty-eight miles from Pittsburg, 
eighty trom Wheeling, and one hundred from Cleveland. 
Few piaces afford rarer opportunities for delight'ul ram- 
bles than Philipsburg. From the summits of the lofty, 
shady hills immediately in its rear, ap extended prospect 
may be had. Nine ditierent towns (among which is teh 
Coanty Town of Beaver) may be seen from thence. The 
buildings are conveniently arranged for Hydropathic pur- 
poses; the ladies’ and gentlemen’s — sitting, and 
i artments being entirely separated. ; 
shFor the pleasure and — = of P tients, a Pin-Alley, 
hed Saloon ., have been fit p- 
A Soft spring water, of the utmost purity ,is used in the es- 
tablishment. The proprietor has had twenty years’ prac- 
tical experience as a regular Physician, twelve of which lie 
has practiced under the Hydropathic system. Terms—only 
five doilars per week, payable weekly. All reasons are 
to Hydropathiccures. 
a Pati nt is required to farnish two heavy woolten 
blankets, two large ee new oes, four towels, and 
et, or India-ru r sheet. 
oné camp-blankst, TDWAKD ACKER, Proprietor, 
Philipsburg, Rochester P. O., Beaver County, Pa. 


April l 








THOMAS EMERY, 
MAN ACTURER of Lard Oil, Star and Adamantine 
Cc 





We will tell you | 


These spare moments are grains of 


don, while passing from one patient to another. | 


well-known English writer, went to work in a | 


apprenticeship to a stocking-weaver; but he | 


whistling. and bawling, of at least half a score | 


LIGHT'S 
KEEP COOL, GO AHEAD, 
AND A FEW OTHER POEMS, 
| &‘TEREOTYPED in the neatest Pocket style 
per covers, 12+1-2 cents; cloth, 25 centg. 
| count to the Trade, to Book Agents 
| extra copies for presents. 
| ig Copies, in paper covers, sent by mall, free of 
| under 500 miles,on the receptir of 12 cents yee 
| stamps—or, in cloth binding, for ™ cents is 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
| These Poems have been extensive! 
| press, and stamped “ 
| Transcript. 
Quite as good as Mr. Tupper’s efforts in th pm 
| Boston Post. ee 


Price, pa- 
Liberal dig- 
ad to those who buy 


y currentthrough the 
Senaine” by public favor.— Boston 


Worth a bushel of Annuals.—Herald, 
| Brim fall of stirring, stanch, breathing poems. Mac- 
kay’s Good Time Coming, and Light's Keep Cool, are pro- 
ductions that give the reader a new set of muscles and a 
| new and brave heart —Boston Bre , 
| _ Fine, spirited productions, that only need an English en. 
; dorsement, to be generally admired.—Salem Gazette. 
| Like flowers from a garden, where the shrubs are not nu- 
merous, but very delicate ard ra:e.— Puritan Recorder. 


The verses ure of that manly, hopeful, animating kind, 
vLich itis youd to have sounding like stirrir £ music in the 
ear. bracing the nerves, quickening the sten, and heiping 


one to face work and triai all the more cheerfally.—Chris- 
tian Register. 
| Short tyrical poems, fall of vigorous sentiment, e 
| in vigorous language.—Grauham’s Magazine. 
They have plxced the author’s name in the good company 
of Mackay and others, who have given rhythmica! utter 
| ance to the war-cries and pass-words of the new world. 
| Wendell Phillips, in the Liberator. 
The7 will always have a currevey,and carry a weight 
| with them.-—Boston Commonwealth 
| A book by itself—not an imitation, but an original. The 
' poems will bear a rigid criticism.— Congrevationalist. 
| All so original and #0 qnaint, thet everyboly who begins 
| will go right through the book.— Olive Branch 
| Every piece bere is a gem, and aot one but embodies a 
| good thought or peasant eatire, in harmonious measure and 
| fanitless rayme.-~- Christian Wutchman and Reflector. 
| A very neat little collection of spirited poeme. some of 
|; them abounding in practical maxim), others quite imagina- 
! tive. Mr. Light has made an adm:rab’e use of our nationai 
| watch-words, Keep Coo), Go Ahead, &+., using them as cap- 
ital texts for spirit-stirring noems.— Nufionul Fra. 
| Om Published by G. W. LIGHT, 3 Cornhill, Boston; and 
| by JEWETT, PROCTOR & WOKTHINGTON, Cleve 
| land. Obio. June 3 


A NEW PLOUGH 

be get ang been patented. with an aijastable standard and 
1 . beam, that can be made to run deeper orshiliower and 
| take more or less land, at pleasure. The device is simple, 
| uot increaving the cost, and can be applied to sither east or 
| wrought ploughs Rights by townxbips. counties, or Statea, 
|} can be had on easy tern. A few energetic vbusiness gen, 
well recommended, «re wanted as agents to sel) territory 
For particniars, address, pegt paid, McABEE & SON, 

May 27. Cancon, Ohio 


JAMES STRAIN, ATTORNEY AT L4 Ww, 
Lasalle, Lasalle Co., Iilinois, 


TILL give prompt attention to 4!l professi-nal business 
intrusted to his care in tie widd'e and n -rthern part 


xXpressed 


| 
| 


V 


of the State, to the locating of land warrants, purchase and 
| sale of real estate, examination of titles, payment of taxes, 
| &e. Kefers to Hon. Samuel Levis, Ciacinnati, Obio; Col. 
| William Keys, Hillsborough, Ohiv; Moses Beriow, Esq. 
+ Jan 2—-ly 
; PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARA- 
1 a 

V ANUFACTURED by C. B. WARRING, for six 
| I A years Projessor of Chemisiry and Natura: Philosophy 
| at College Hill, Poughkeepsie. He will be happy to opena 
| correspondence with those wishing to parchase such arti- 
| cles or chemicals, or who may have laboratories to arrange. 
| Apparatus securely paczed and sent to any part of the 
United States, at rates luwer than the catalogue prices of 
any house in New York. Terms cash 

oughkeepsie, N. Y.,Jan. 26 1852. Feb. 5 
BUCHANAN'S JOURNAL OF MAN, 

Monthly—32 pages, $1 per annum, in advance. 
Bi-monthly and Monthly — ($2 per annum, in advance.) 

Siz Nos. of 32 pages euch, and siz of 96 each, making 763. 

OL. lif commences July, 1851. This unique original 
journal treats of ail subjects relating te man—presents 

| new and well demonstrated systems of Phrenelogy, Physi 
| ology, and Physiognomy—and surveys from a new point of 

view the great wonders of the age. ‘Fhe knewledve of man 
| and the elevation of the race areitaaims. Specimen num 
bers sent gratnitously. Addre-s the editer, Dr. JOSEPH 

R. BUCHANAN, Cincinnati. @ 

Vol. 1, containing nine plates (cne exhibiting the new sys- 
tem of Phrenology) and 624 paces, will t 


be sent by mail! for 








1Q-— Lyi 





two dollars. Sars 
PATENT AGERCY, 

Ts sabscribér having been many years engaged in 
bnilding and using al! kinds of machinery, tee em- 
ployed as sulicitor of patents in this city. Intimate knowl- 
edge of mechanical operations enables him to understand 
inventions, to describe and specify patent claims mach 
more readily than lawyers who have formerly done this busi- 
ness. Models forwarded to the subscriber will be duly at- 
tended to. Drawings, sptcifications &c., wi!l be made and 
patents procured Mode!s mnst be marked with the in- 
vertor’s name. Freight of mod+!s and letter postage muat 
be prepaid f r oheapness. These wnting froma distance 
should give their town, county, and 5 
AZA ARNOLD, Pat-nt 

Washington, D. C., Ist month 29th, 1852 —fm 

A. ArnoLp refer? by permissicn to his Kxcelleney P. 
Al.ev, Governor of Khode Island; Eiward W Lawton, Col. 
of Cus , Newport, Khode Island: Hen. Thomas J. Rusk, 
U.S. Senate; Hon. C. T. James, U. 8. Senste 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 

\ TINTER ARRANGEMENT between Philodelphia 
and Pittsburg—time reduced to twenty-four hours. 

On and after the Ist of Vecember next, passengers will be 
carried by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, between 
Philadelphia and Pittsburg, in twenty-four hours, with only 
twenty-eight miles of etaging over an excelent Turapike. 
Fare, $11. 

This is the shortest and best route between the Great 
West and the Atlantic aities, and the acecominodations are in 
all respects of the highest character. 

THOMAS MOORE, 
Nov. 13. Agent Penn. Railroad Company. 


FULLER'S COMPUTING TELEGPAPH. 
HE proprietor of this work has received the most liberal 
pa'ronage in America and foreign countries Its power 
to soive invre problems than all other calculators united, is 
well known. More time is required to prepare questions 
thn to obtain answers to any business computation—inter- 
est, discount, loss and gain, mensura‘iou, surveying. gau- 
ging, wages, &c’, &c., &c. Its use is learned by a few 
hours’ study. A case, with full printed directions, acoom- 
panies the work. Address, post paid, 
an. lL. JUN E- FULLER, Boston, Mass. 
SHATTUCK HARTWELL, CINCINNATI, O., 
TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, Notary Public, and 
Commissioner of Deeds, Vepositions, &c., fur Indiana, 
Kentneky. and Massachusetts. Office on Third stieet, west 
of Main street, and opposite the Vhio Life and Trust Com- 
pany’s Bank, 

References. — Hon. Simon Greenleaf, Hon. Joe] Parker 
Cambridge, Mass.; Hon. Charles Sumner, (U.S. Senator,) 
John W. Snilivan, Esq., George P. Sanger, Eaq., Lyman 
Mason, Esq., Boston, »ass ; Hon. Timothy Walker, Prof. 
R. D. Mussey, M. D.,and Messrs. Hartwell & Hall, Cincin- 
nati, O. March 25. 


ate 


Agent. 





HENRY H. PAXTON, 
TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, and Solicitor {a 
(haneerv. Uadiz. Harrison connty. Ohia Tan. @. 





AYER’S CHERKY PECTORAL, 
FOR THE CURE OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRO#CHITIS, 

WHOUPING-COUGH, CkOUP, ASTHMA, AND 

CONSUMPTION. 

“a6 L by the river, upon the bank thereof shail grow 

all trees for meat, whose leaf shall not fade, and the 
fruit thereof shall be for meat and the leaf thereof for med 
icine.” 

Here was hope for the s'ck recorded long azo, and every 
year adds new proof to the assurance that these promises 
shall not fail. 

As Medical Science discovers and designates the reme- 
dies nature has given one by one, the diseases that afilict 
our race yield to the control ofart. Of ail the maladies we 
suffer from, none ha? carried more victims t» an untimely 
grave than Consumption of the Lungs. Subjoined we give 
some evidence that this too may be cured, and that Pul- 
monary Complaints, in all their forms, may be removed by 
Cherry Pectoral. 

Space will not permit us to publish here any proportion 
of the cures it has effected, but the Agent below named wil! 
furnish our Circular, free, whereon are full particulars and 
indisputable proof of these facts. 

Sufferers: read and judge for yourselves. 

For Influenza and Whooping Cough. 
NasuviL_s, TENN., June 26, 1851. 

Sir: I have repeatediy used your Cherry Pectoral for 
Whooping Cough and Infivenza, and have Lo iesitation in 
pronouncing it a complete remedy. four of my children 
have been afflicted with these prem and the — use of 

always afforded almost instant relie 
va JAMES GLOVER, 
test the truth of the above statement. 

rw M. McGINTY, Editor of the Aushville Wh g. 

J. M. ZIMMERMAN, Druggist. 
For a Consumptive Cough. 
PirrspurGH, Pa., Fvb. 25, 1851. 

Dear Sir: For three years I have been afflicted witha 

h, so distressing that | frequently despaired of rec.ve 


Cot. n p I 
ry —o of the time { was obliged to sit up ali nigut in 
my ehaic, as my cough would suffocate me when I laid down 


Having used many remedies without much relief, | at last 

tried the Cherry Festoral, which under Providence has cur- 
itogetner. Iam with gratitude yours. Be 

i aes JAMES McCANDLESS. 


This is one of the numerous Cures of Asthma which 
have been accredited to Cherry Pectoral. 
AvBany, N, Y., April 17, 1848. 


i i Asthma 
Dear Sir: 1 have for years been afflicted with n 
in the worst form, so that | have been obliged to sleep in 
my chair for a larger part of the time, being unable to 
breathe on my bed. | had tried a great many medicines to 
n> purpose, uatil my physician prescribed, as an exper! 
ment, your Cher: y Pectoral. f 
At fieet it seemed to make me worse; but in less a 
week | began to experience the most gratifying on wh - 
its use; and now, in four weeks, the disease 18 entirely wl 
moved. [can sleep o: my bei with comfort, and e1joy 
1 hich 1 had never expected to e" joy. 

ee GEORGE 8S. FAR«NT, 

Commission and Forwarding Merchant. 
Dr. Aver, LowBLL. 


1 onal 
From the President of Amherst College, Ediaré 
Hitchcock, M. D., LL. D., §¢. : 
Amugrst, Sept. 12, 181° 
Sir: Ihave astd your Cherry Pectoral, in my own een 
of d.ep-seated bronchitis, acd am sati-fied, from its “eo 
ical constitation, that it is au »dmirable eomrount for a. 
relief of laryngiai and bronchial difficulties. If my myer 
as to its superior character,cau be of any service, yuu “°° 
t linerty to use it as you think proper. lal 
mere , EDWARD HITCHCOCK 
J.C. AYER. 


Among the other distinguished authorities who b co 
their names to recommend this preparation as the best 
known to them for affections of the lungs are: 


President Perkins, Verment Med. College. 

Prof. Silliman, Yale College. 

Prof. Valeatine Wott, New York. 

Prof. Cleaveland Bowdoin Med. College. 

Prof. Butterfield. Ohio Med College 

Canadian Journal of Medical Scierce- 

Boston-Med and Snrgicat Journal. 

Charleston (S. C.) Medical Keview. 

af serene a iy eo 

enry Cla: . ena or. : 

Hon. Geo. P. Maven, Am. Ambassador to T arkey. 

Gen. Emanuei Buinss, President of Chili 

Kt Kev. Ea Power, Lord Bishop of Toronto. 

Rev. Doct. Lansing, Brooklyn, New York. 

Archbishop Purcell, of Cincianati, Ohio ed 
Also, many eminent persor ages in foréign at ciesas 
Not only in the more dangerous and distressing - -” coat 
of the Lungs, but elso‘as a family medicine for —y 
use, it ia the safest, pleasantest, and best in the wo 


~ seq] and 
Prepared and sold by JAMES UC. AYER, by Drogeit 
ane | 


ave lent 





‘andles, 33 Water street, between Main and Walnut 
streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
N. B. Cash paid for Nos. | and 2 lard, muttonand 
beef tallow. May 15—tf 


Analytical Chemist, Lowell, Mass.,and sold by j 
and A everywhere, 
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